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LITERATURE, WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Awaketo wisdom, sieze the proffered prize— 


From shade to light, from grief to glory rise. 


Barlow. 


——*< 
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PHILADELPHIA.—-APRIL. 


(1829. 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH | 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Church, of which the plate opposite is a' Streets 
It stands in ve 


eorrect view, was built in 1822. 
squtiful situation, at the South east corner of 
Washington Square and Seventh Street, with 
s principal front facing the Square on the 
The edifice is Grecian, and its model 
isthe lonic Temple on the River Ilyssus at 
ithens. Its length, including the portico, is 
140 feet, and its breadth 75 feet. The princi- 
le floor is elevated on a basement eight feet 
igh, to which is an ascent by flights of steps 
, the eastern and western sides, under the 


rtico, leading to two doors that form the 
rnief entrance to the vestibule. 


At the extre-| 
ty of this vestibule on either side is a flight 
‘geometrical stairs, fifteen feet wide, that af- 


ods an easy and convenient access to the 


nllery and prayer room above, or to the base- 
ent underneath. Four large folding doors, in- 
ted in the wall that separates the vestibule 
ud stairs from the body of the church, with 

‘0 similar doors in the rear, give ample tho- 
ughfare in entering or departing from the 
‘uciple church-room. 

The whole height of the portico to the apex 
‘the roof is 61 feet, surmounted. by a cupola 
\ feet in diameter, and 45 feet high, making 
‘he extreme height to the top of the vane 106 
ot. The. whole of this portico is composed of 
ood, principally red and white cedar, with se- 
ral coats of paint and sand, used in giving it 
‘ie appearance of stone, in character with the 
her external surface of the building, which is 


wilt of brick and coated with mortar painted, 


1 imitation of marble. 

The size of the lot on which this building 
‘ands, was unfortunately too small to admit of 
he introduction of one of the most beautiful 
atures in a portico, i.e. that of the steps in 
the front of the columns. The front was also 
too wide to give the imter-columpiation the de- 
Sted proportion. 

1S 


This congregation first worshipped in a store 
belonging to the Barbadoes Company which 
stood at the corner of Chesnut and Second 
The earliest record of their proceed- 
ings bears date in the year 1702. In the year 
1704 they founded a church in Market street 
between Second and Third streets, which was 
surrounded by buttonwood trees, and hence the 
congregation was long designated by that ap- 
pellation. In the year 1755, the members had 
increased so much as to render some addition to 
the house necessary, and it was accordingly en- 
larged to nearly double the size; and in 1761 a 
further enlargement became necessary. In the 
year 1793, tie house having stood nearly a cen- 
tury, was taken down and a new ard elegant 
one erected—a view of which we propose to in- 
sert in the Casket hereafter along with some 
other ancient buildings of this city. 

We shall now proceed’ to an enumeration 
of the clergymen who have officiated in this 
Church: 

The Rev. Jedediah Andrews was their first mi- 
nister. He died in January 1747, long after he 
had ceased to preach. | 

The Rev. Samuel Hemphill was an assistant 
preacher in 1735. 

In 1739 the Rev. Robert Cross became their 
minister. He survived his usefulness several 
years, and died in 1766. 

The Rev. Dr. Allison was a supply from 
52 until the time of his death in November 
i7. 

In 1759 Dr. John Ewing became the pastor 
of the congregation. He died in September 1802 
aged 70 years. 

John Blair Linn, was called to this church 
in 1799. He never recovered from a stroke of 
the sun received in 1802, and died Aug. 30, 1804 
—aged 27 years. 

Dr. James P. Wilson, the present pastor, 
eame in May 1, 186. Educated under the im- 
mediate eye of his father, the late Rev. Matthew 
Wilson, of Delaware, his mind is profoundly 
stored with classical and biblical learning. He 
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was bred to the bar, which has perhaps contri- 
buted to give his public discourses an uncommon 
depth and precision in argument—and to the 
Dr. W. adds originality of thought, and all the 
pathos of genuine piety. 
Written for the Casket. 
THE CHRISTIAN JEWESS. 
In the history of the ancient Jews inay be read 
many instances of devotion to the institutions 
delivered to them from the mouth of God by their 
venerable prophet, to which the world cannot 
furnish a parallel. 
The deeds of the death-despising Spartan, and 
of the almost invincible phalanx of Macedon, 
fall far short of that recklessness of death with 
which the hosts of Israel rushed to the battle, 
kke the swelled and foaming torrents of their 
own native mountains, bearing down every ob- 
stacle that dared to intercept its maddened 
course. 
This contempt of death is not confined to the 
men of that nation alone; even their timid and 
retiring women have been known to face the 
keenest tortures, and endure the bitterest death 
which the barbarity of man could invent, rather 
than overstep, even in the smallest degree, the 
bounds prescribed by their religion and laws! 
The siege of Jerusalem, by Titus, when the 
emperor Vespasian, his father, swayed the scep- 
tre of the world, abounds with instances of he- 
roism and endurance, which never have since, 
and probably never will be equalled. 

After innumerable fruitless efforts to reduce it 
by other means, Titus was at length forced to 
enclose the whole city with a wall, the remains 
ef which are still to be seen, intermingled with 
broken columns and crumbling cenotaphs, which 
ence adorned the sacred temple, and the gor- 
geous palaces of Herod. This immense wall 
was nearly completed, and in so short a time as 
to astonish not only the Jews, who were thus cut 
off from any supplies of provisions which they 
might hope to receive from without the walls, 
but even the builders themselves. 

The sun had set, and the long sheet of glow- 
ing crimson in the west was gradually fading 
into the pale light of evening. A comet of un- 
usual size, bearing the shape of a sword, was 
seen suspended in ominous brightness directly 
over the devoted city:—A second, still larger 
and brighter, from another part of the now star- 
gemmed sky, streamed in its pride over one-sixth 
of the blue vault of heaven! Many of those 
who were enclosed within the walls might now 
be seen gazing in fearful silence, or making 
their observations upon these singular pheno- 
menas, in suppressed and almost inaudible whis- 

rs. 

Without the walls, extending as far as the 

ok of Kidron on the west, could be seen in the 
twilight the camp of Cesar. ‘lhe ever watchful 
sentinels, placed at intervals entirely around the 
wall, except on that side where the valley ren- 
ders escape or a sudden attack impossible, were 
pacing with silent and measured steps, their 
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broad shields gleaming in the pale moonlight.— 
A group before. the’ tent-of Caesar were gazing 
upon the city, among which Titus himself stood 
preminent. 

Suddenly a burst of music rose from the cita- 
del, the gentle breeze wafting it away Over the 
valleys. ‘he sentinel paused in his accustomed 
round; every sound in the Camp was hushed, and 
every foot seemed chained to the earth! Ata 
time like this, when Cynthia smiles from her lofty 
throne, and midnight silence reigns, the voice 
of music exerts a power over the finest feelings 
of the soul which nothing else can equal. 

The Jews were, at this time, perhaps, the only 
perfect masters of this art. The sounds rose in 
melancholy notes—high, still higher they rose— 
rung through the valleys, and echoed from every 
cavern of the hills, and then died away in me- 
lancholy murmurs. Again, again they rise;— 
even the distant Mount of Olives rings back the 
lofty, soul-inspiring strain. Two hours passed 
swiftly by ere the last strain vibrated on the ear, 
gradually fading into indistinctness, and finally 
ceased for the night. The sturdy Romans, ex- 
asperated as they were against the rebellious 
Jews, were electrified! ‘Titus was observed, as 
the last note died away, to bend his head upon 
his breast as though borne down by an over- 
whelming blast. 

‘‘Can such men,”’ he exclaimed, apparently 
unconscious that he gave utterance to his 
thoughts, **harbour ingratitude and vice in their 
hearts; and can they be conquered who have 
such power over the hearts of others?’’ 

‘*] have heard,’’ observed a centurion of the 
Pretorians, who stood near him, and upon whose 
head the suns of many a foreign clime had shone, 
‘‘when the legions of Corbulo were encamped 
but a short distance from this very place, sounds 
similar to these; and ofien have I stood and 
listened to them in the still silence of midnight, 
till I have sometimes fancied that the spirits of 
the dead had returned to the earth, to mourn 
over the degradation of their once loved home.” 

Titus returned no answer, but continued mus 
ing in silence. Suddenly starting, he bade his 
soldiers a ‘* good night,’’ and retired to his pa- 
vilion, attended only by his favourite lieutenant, 
while the others retired to their several duties, 
or to rest. 


The arch magician has waved again his mys- 
tic wand, and once more the scene is changed 
to the interior of the city. The citadel, (as the 
upper city was called, and on which stands the 
most magnificent structure ever reared by map, 
the Temple of the Most High,) was covered 
with soldiers. Even the most holy place within 
the inner court, where none but the high priest 
should enter, was profaned by the feet of the 
blood-thirsty zealots, at whose head was the ty- 
rant and traitor John. 

It might have been supposed that, surrounded 
by enemies, and pinched with famine, the Jews 
would have been united for their common safety; 
far different, however, was the case. Three vi- 
olent factions, alternately drenched the city with 
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blood! The prophecy of our blessed Saviour | 
was literally fulfilled:—The father’s hand was 
raised against the son, and the son’s against his 
father'!—The brother smote his brother to the 
earth without remorse!—While all without was 
plenty, a consuming famine raged within the 
walls. Such was the situation of the ill-fated 
Jews. Oh! it was pitiful to hear the murmurs 
of the dying mothers, and the wailings of fa- 
mished infants; it drew tears even from the eyes 
of the Romans. But the hard-hearted rulers, 
with blind obstinacy, still refused to yield, though 


he observed with pain that she had lost the gay 


Titus himself promised to spare their lives, and 
allow them to be governed by their own laws; 
but disregarding the promises of the Romans, 
and the entreaties of their own more peaceful | 
citizens, they became the cause of their own de- 
struction! 

On the Mount of Acra, which is much lower 
than the citadel, in the form of a crescent stands 
at least one-third of the city, called by its in- 
habitants the lower city, in opposition to the 
upper. They are divided by a valley, which 
extends as far as the fountain of Siloam. 

The superb mansion on the left arm, second 
only in magnificence to any within the precincts 
of the lower city, was occupied by Zuriel, a rich 
Jew, of high birth; being a lineal descendant of 
Levi. His wife, whose loss he still lamented, 
had long since slept in the tomb of her fathers. 
An only daughter was now almost the last tie 
which yet bound his heart to earth. She had 
arrived to the age of nineteen. I wish I could 
describe her,—but language is too cold, too fee- 
ble, to paint so celestial a being. I have gazed 
upon many fair faces, and many beautiful,—per- 
haps more beautiful than hers; but the irresist- 
ible sweetness with which her features were 
ever clothed, is seldom met with onearth. Her 
complexion was dark enough to distinguish at 
once the nation from whence she sprung, but 
not a single shade too dark; her raven hair float- 
ed in soft luxuriance down her neck from be- 
neath the purple tiara; her slender, ethereal 
form but ’tis in vain I attempt to describe 
her, Are you, gentle reader—if any deigns to 
peruse my humble tale—are you a worshipper at 
the shrine of the tuneful sisters? Oh! then paint 
the fairest, brightest, most celestial object, that 
ever floated in all the vivid colourings of fancy 
across your imagination, and the fairy vision 
cannot excel Zeraia. 

Before the war which finally desolated Jeru- 
salem, she was a gay and playful girl. Some- 
times, indeed, the remembrance of her mother 
would cause a shade of sorrow to cross her 
brow, but that parent had died ere she could 
duly appreciate her loss, and the momentary 
cloud would vanish before the happy thought- 
lessness of an ardent temperament, and the na- 
tural tendency of youth, to look forward with 


ship to Zuriel, from whom they ever received a 


pleasing anticipations of a cloudless future. 
Zuriel had embraced christianity, although he 

did not profess an open belief of its doctrines,— 

and he diligently: yet cautiously, inculcated its 


principles on the heart of his daughter. Of late 


buoyancy of youth, though the sombre cloud 
was invariably dispelled in his presence. Na- 
turally ascribing it to the distressed situation 
of her nation, he suffered it to pass unques- 
tioned, 


The cause of her sadness, however, arose 
from an entirely different source. Before the 
Hebrews threw off their allegiance to the Roman 
power, Romans and Jews mingled together, as 
is usual with nations that are at peace. 

The mansion of Zuriel was the favorite retreat 
of many Romans of high birth—some to worship 
at the shrine of beauty, and others from friend- 


kindly welcome. Among those who were at- 
tracted by the charms of the daughter was Fla- 
vius, descended from the ancient and noble 
house of Flavii. He bore a reputation, not only 
for courage in battle, but for the milder virtues 
which should ever adorn the hearts of those on 
whom fortune has bestowed the advantages of 
rank andriches. The impression which the fair 
Zeraia had made on his heart was not the eva- 
nescent gleam, that “flashes for a moment, but 
to fade’’—it was the pure and lioly flame, that 
lives through life, and dies but in the grave.— 
Flavius fought under the banners of Titus, and 
the melancholy of Zeraia was caused by uncer- 
tainty respecting his fate. Though he fought 
against her own countrymen,—against her own 
kindred, still she loved him: well she knew that 
while duty urged him on, his feeling heart still 
bled at the miseries of her nation. 

From the lofty tower of Antonia she was 
gazing upon the Roman encampment, and beheld 
him in the company of Cesar, and a small guard 
of his principal officers, approaching the city on 
horseback, for the purpose of examiming the 
strength and security of its walls; and she beheld 
their retreat cut off by a body of Jews, who had 
lain in ambush for that purpose. Notwithstand- 
ing the horror of the scene, and though she 
gazed for the first time upon bloodshed, a strange 
fatality chained her feet to the spot; as though 
the enchanted wand of Comus had chilled the 
vital principles of life, she remained with her 
eyes fixed in fearful interest upon the unequal 
contest. Like the lioness, suddenly roused from 
her lair by the wild ery of her young; like the 
untamable tiger, when pinched by famine, he 
darts upon his prey,—so rushed the noble Cesar 
and his friends to meet the foe. The walls on 
one side, and an impassable valley on the other, 
encompassed them. They fought, like the lion 
at bay, with all the fury of despair. The gal- 
lant Flavius fought by the side of his loved com- 
mander; twice did he ward the vengeful sword 
from his breast, leaving his own unguarded; byt 
the sword flashed by without touching him, the 
javelin whistled harmlessly over his head. They 
had nearly escaped, when an arrow winged its 
flight to the heart of the noble beast on which 
he rode. Zeraia beheld him fall, and saw no 
more,—a mist came across her sight, and she 
sank insensible into the arms of her friends, whe 
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like her were gazing upon the scene, though with 
far different sensations. 

But death was disappointed of his intended 
victim. Cesar, who saw him fall, was too 
mindful of his past services to suffer hiin to 
perish without an effort to save him, and covered 
him with a shield until others rushed to their 
rescue. They succeeded at length and bore him 
away, though with the loss of half the gallant 
hearts that accompanied them. 

The time had now arrived when the proud city 
was to be laid in ruins. A wide breach was 
made in the walls, through which the Romans 
rushed like the wild eagle upon his prey. Ren- 
dered furious by the length of the siege, no 
quarter was given—and none was asked! They 
approach the temple; the suburbs had been al- 
ready destroyed, leaving it standing alone in its 
towering pride. The zealots, driven to the last 
extremity, still endeavored to save their temple, 
and fought on though wearied with toil and faint 
with hunger. But the ever victorious Romans 
pressed forward. A soldier seized a brand from 
the still smoking ruins of the suburbs, and, ele- 
vated upon the shoulders of a comrade, commu- 
nicated it to the golden window. Quick as 
thought, the bright flame streamed to the 
heavens. It was in vain that Titus gave orders 
to stop the conflagration; the hitherto obedient 
soldiers were now deaf to the calls of duty.— 
They did not, they would not hear him; but ac- 
celerated the flames by every means in their 
power. The bright redstream flowed lightly to 
the sable sky; and a canopy of smoke, black as 
the volumes of the eternal hell, hung over the 
astonished hills. 

Thousands who sought refuge in those once 
sacred walls became a prey to the consuming 
element. Oh! the wild shriek of agony, the last 
maddening howl of the despairing wretches, as 
the flame wreathed itself around them, rung on 
the suffocating air and swelled upon the rushing 
blast: and then an awful crash, that rent the 
dusky sky, announced the fall of the lofty roof; 
and every heart was stilled, every cry was hush- 
ed! ‘The flames still raged,—they fed upon the 
blood of the slain! 


Still unsated with blood and plunder, the Ro- 
mans pursued the hosts to the lower city. Zu- 
riel sought the refuge of his chamber in vain,— 
The doors were burst open, and three soldiers 
rushed in. Two of the miscreants instantly 
seized the aged father, while the third raised his 
sword, still reeking with blood, to plunge it to 
the defenceless daughter’s heart. She spoke 
not, she shrieked not; but, pale as the lifeless 
marble, sunk on her knees, her dark eyes turned 
to heaven; but no tear flowed—yet even in this 
fearful moment she was collected and calm. The 
soldier wavered in his resolution, but a laugh of 
derision from his comrades, who were endea- 
vouring to force the father to disclose the place 
where his riches were concealed, confirmed the 
direful workings of his heart. Again the sword 
was raised, again he approached her—his heart 
quailed not now, and the next moment————he 
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was stretched upon the floor, his life’s blood 
streaming from his heart! 

Borne on the wings of love, Flavius sought 
the mansion of Zuriel, to save if possible the 
object of his adoration from the fury of the de- 
stroyer. Another moment, and he would have 
been too late. The comrades of the fallen 
wretch turned their weapons upon the daring in- 
truder, supposing him to be a foe; but when his 
flashing eye met theirs, the swords fell from their 
blood-stained hands. 

‘¢ Vile miscreants, retire,’’ he exclaimed, in 
voice of thunder. The conscious ruffians dared 
not disobey, well knowing him to be high in the 
favor of the gracious Titus. 

‘* You must leave the city instantly,” he said, 
turning to Zuriel, ‘‘ or even my power will not 
be sufficient to protect you. We have conquer- 
ed; the city is filled with Roman soldiers: here 
you have nothing to expect but death.’ He 
raised and supported the now weeping Zeraia as 
he spoke. 

Hastily seizing a casket which contained some 
valuable jewels, father and daughter left their 
home, a prey to the devouring element, and by 
their preserver were conducted to a place of 
comparative security without the walls. 

We must here be allowed to pass over an in- 
terval of two months, and, leaving the desolate 
wastes of Judea, transport our readers to the 
interior of Rome—once the capital of the world, 
the queen of the empire—to breathe the per- 
fumed gales of fair Italia’s shores. Our object 
in so doing is to escape the tedious narration of 
the toilsome and lengthened march of the vic- 
tors, and such of the captives as were destined 
to adorn the future triumph of Cesar, to their 
homes. 

Overflowing with wealth, the genius of Rome 
soared aloft as on the pinions of an eagle be- 
yond a prostrate world. Kings were led cap- 
tive and in chains at the wheels of her triumph- 
ant car. There rolled, in sullen majesty, the 
dark waves of the royal Tiber, along whose 
banks the green willows bent their gigantic 
boughs far over the stream, spreading a sombre 
shade over its unrufiled surface. On the lett, 
were the pensile gardens of Cesar. Often within 
its shady bowers had he who first bore that name 
passed his solitary hours; here, perhaps, he me- 
ditated those mighty plans by which he subject- 
ed the world to his nod. But he has long since 
gone, gone to his deep and everlasting rest; he 
sleeps in a bloody grave, and dearly has his 
death been avenged. ‘Ihe best, the brightest 
blood of Rome has been poured out; like the wa- 
ters of a living fountain has it flowed, to appease 
his manes. Sleep: sleep in peace, thou august 
shade! Thousands haye wept thy death, and 
fame yet speaks thy name. 


The sun was at its height when Titus made 
his triumphal entry into Rome. A train of cars, 
bearing the plunder of Jerusalem andthe golden 
vessels of her temple, preceded him. Six milk- 
white steeds, covered with golden trappings, 
with graceful curvets bounded along the streets 
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of the city, harnessed to the shining car which 
bore the victorious warrior. Shouts of gladness 
rent the air at his approach—thousands of voices 
welcomed the conqueror home. 

Notwithstanding the warning given to the 
Jews by the destruction of Jerusalem, where no 
less than ten hundred thousand had perished, by 
famine and the sword, several cities still obsti- 
nately refused to yield to the dominion of Rome. 
Masada will be remembered when the fame of 
Titus shall be overwhelmed by the dark surge 
of oblivion. The number of inhabitants which 
that city contained were not sufficient to defend 
its walls. Rather than fall into the hands of 
their enemies, and finding no hopes of enduring 
a siege, they determined to put an end to their 
own lives, and thus avoid the horrors of captivi- 
ty. Ten men were chosen by lot to perform the 
work of death, and the rest, stretching them- 
selves beside their wives and children, whom 
they had already slain, after an attectionate, yet 
almost tearless farewell, calmly awaited the 
blow. The tender females, with unequalled for- 
titude, had gazed on the reeking sword, and 
shrunk not when its point sought their heart’s 
blood! 

The ten still remained alive. The die was 
again cast—and bidding his comrades farewell, 
the unfortunate wretch on whom the lot fell 
stretched them, too, in blood, beside their inani- 
mate friends! He then examined carefully to 
see if life yet remained in any, but the blows had 
been too sure. Setting fire to the city, he fell 
upon his own sword, and with a single groan, 
his spirit fled to its last account! ‘ihus perished 
the inhabitants of Masada. ‘ 

The astonished Romans beheld the bright 
flames streaming to the heavens, without being 
able to ascertain the cause. Cautiously ascend- 
ing the hill on which the city was built, and 
finding no obstruction, they burst open the gates. 
The horrid spectacle that presented itself on 
their entrance appalled the stoutest heart. Ti- 
tus wept, and many ‘a brave soldier beside, when 
they beheld husband and wife locked im their 
last embrace, with their children stretched be- 
side them, weltering in blood! And well they 
might; it was a scene that might cause a heart 
of stone to melt. 


While Titus was fighting her battles, a far dif- 
ferent drama was acting at Rome. Christianity 
was making rapid strides. Their numbers mul- 
tiplied so fast that it alarmed the zealous wor- 
shippers of the gods. An edict was issued by 
the hitherto mild Vespasian, condemning all 
who would not renounce their superstitions, and 
return to the temple of the true gods. 

The fortitude and heroic endurance of the fol- 
lowers of the apostles then shone in the most 
brilliant colors. Often did the sands of the spa- 
cious amphitheatre drink the blood of the per- 
secuted christians. Alone were those condemn- 


ed placed in the centre of the arena, with no 
other weapon but a sword, while the furious lion 
of Africa, or the ravenous tiger of Bengal, was 
loosed upon them. Sometimes indeed they were 


victorious, but oftener torn limb from lmb by 
the famished brutes! To gaze on a spectacle 
like this, and derive pleasure from the sight of 
human torments, one would think would need a 
heart devoid of every feeling of humanity. Yet 
all ages and sexes crowded these walls. The 
fairest, brightest stars of Italy shone ‘‘a radiant 
galaxy of charms divine’’ through the lofty pile! 

On the evening of that day when the horrid tra- 
redy of Masada was consummated, it was rumor- 
ed in the city that a secret assemblage of chris- 
tians had been surprised by a band of soldiers, 
and thrown into prison. This news soon reach- 
ed the ears of Flavius, who from indisposition 
had not accompanied his beloved commander, 
and he was not long in learning that the far 
Zeraia and her father were among the prisoners. 

The Jewish captives had been allowed, or ra- 
ther commanded, to return to Judea, where 
many of their nation, who, during the siege, had 
fled from Jerusalem, and yielded to the mercy 
of the Romans rather than endure the horrors 
of famine, had located themselves. ‘Their city 
was without walls by the express command of 
the emperor, who justly feared their turbulent 
disposition. Many of the captives returned to 
their own land, but numbers still remained,— 
among the latter was Zuriel. 

The assemblies of the christians had been held 
in secret, in the still silence of midnight, sinee 
the edict of the emperor. One of these conven- 
ticles, in which were both Zuriel and his daugh- 
ter, was surprised by a centurian of the Prato- 
rian band, a zealous polytheist, and taking with 
him a sufficient force, he arrested and dragged 
them to prison. They were separated as soon 
as taken, and each was consequently ignorant 
of the fate of the other. Flavius found a friend 
in the jailor of Zeraia, who was aware of his in- 
timacy with the ‘* Jew christian,’’ as he called 
his prisoner, and found, with the aid of a bribe, 
but little difficulty in gaining admittance to her 
prison. Flavius was her accepted lover; a few 
weeks was to have joined them in indissoluble 
bonds. Judge then what must have been his 
sorrow, his disappointment, when he heard of 
her arrest. He followed the crippled jailor up 
the lengthened stairway of Nero’s tower; open- 
ing the outer door and crossing the antiroom, 
they entered her chamber; she was reclining on 
a settee, but rose as they entered. Her cheek 
was ‘‘ashy pale,’’ but a bright glow of pleasure 
mantled o’er it when she beheld her lover. 

‘‘ This is a visit of kindness,’’ she said, ex- 
tending her manacled hand, while a tear trem- 
bled in her eye. 

Zeraia! chained, like the vilest malefactor! 
can such cruelty exist in the breast of man?”’ 

‘¢] have worn ornaments lighter and more 
pleasing than these,’’ she answered, assuming a 
playful tone, and a sweet smile illuming her 
countenance; but the next moment it fled, and 
she earnestly inquired if he had any tidings from 
her father. 

“¢ | have been unable to see him, but was in- 
formed by the soldier who guarded him, that he 
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was confined in one of the vaults of the amphi- | 
theatre. My object in coming here was to as- 
sure you that every effort in my power shall be 
made to procure his and your release. I fear we 
have but little favour to expect, unless you can 
be persuaded to renounce your idle superstitions 
and offer the customary sacrifice. Vespasian is 
not naturally cruel, but he insists most strenu- 
ously upon your compliance with his edict, ere 
he will pardon.”’ 
She sunk upon the settee as he concluded, 
and covered her face with her hands; for some 
moments she spoke not, but when she again 
looked up there were traces of tears upon her 
cheek—in a melancholy tone she said, ‘* For us 
then there is no hope but in him who is mighty 
to save.”’ 

Shocked and almost beside himself at this un- 
expected answer, Flavius entreated, nay, he 
even knelt and conjured her, to revoke her words, 


painted his love in glowing colors, drew a vivid 

icture of connubial felicity, and once more con- 
jured her, for his and for her father’s sake, to 
consent to the only condition which could save 
her life. Her tender frame shook with so 
much violence that Flavius almost expected her 
pure spirit would wing its flight to the regions of 
uncertainty, but she soon regained her compo- 
sure. ‘'It may not be,’’ she said; ‘‘I cannot 
purchase my life at the expense of my eternal 
salvation; to you it may seem strange that I 
should so easily sacrifice my life, but did you feel 
that divine assurance of a blessed hereafter your 
wonder would cease—and were I to consent to 


it his faith, would upbraid me with my wicked- 
ness. No, no, it cannot be.’’ The jailor’s 
heavy step was now heard uponthe stair. Fla- 
vius, still unconvinced, pressed her to relent, but 
she interrupted him. 


‘* No entreaties would move me. The time is 
eome for you to depart—farewell; if possible, 
see my father once more, and then forget the 
unfortunate Zeraia. May the God of Israel be 
your guard, and in his own good time bring you 
to the knowledge of his truth.’’ 

Flavius pressed her hand to his heart, while 
he disclaimed the idea of ever ceasing to remem- 
ber her. As he turned to depart, she placed a 
scroll in his hand. 


more, to read it with attention as my dying be- 
quest; it was written by the inspired and beloved 
follower of him in whom we trust, and was given 
to me by one who has gone to receive the re- 
ward of a life spent in the service of his master. 
In any other circumstances I would sooner part 
with life; I need not tell you to preserve it for 
my sake, but I beseech you to peruse it for your 
own.”’ 

The jailor now entered, and onee bidding her 
farewell, with a heavy heart Flavius left her to 
the solitude of her prison. 

Before the dread tribunal of Roman Ma- 
jesty, in the lofty capitol, Zuriel and bis daugh- 


and not extinguish his last remaining hopes. He’ 


live upon the terms offered, my father, still firm | 


‘“* Keep this then, and promise, when I am no 
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ter awaited, in fearless silence, the sentenee of 
the emperor. 

Erected on a base of polished marble, the eo- 
lossal statue of Capitoline Jove towered above 
the judgment seat of Vespasian, the latter part 
of whose reign was stained by avarice and cry- 
elty. Hundreds of Roman citizens were assem. 
bled to witness the trial of the Hebrew chris. 
tians. Their crime was fully proved—they had 
transgressed the edict of the emperor, and set 
at detiance the majesty of the Roman common- 
wealth, ofthe Roman taws. But still, such wag 
the mild and forgiving temper of the emperor, 
a way of escape was yet open to them;—a re- 
nunciation of their faith, of their crime, might 
yet save them from the pangs of a bitter death. 
Such were the words of the emperor—a mild, 
yet frm refusal, was the only answer. 

Exasperated by their infatuation, the sup- 
pressed fury of the populace burst forth in loud 
clamors. ‘*Away with them, away with them, 
fling them to the lions,’’ echoed from all parts 
of the capitol; and they were scarce restrained 
by the presence of the emperor from executing 
with their own hands their intemperate sen- 
tence. By the exertions of the lictors, order was 
at length restored. 

* 


The festival of Terminalia was fast approach- 
ing. On that day was Zuriel to expiate his 
crime, another victim on the blood-stained sands 
of the amphitheatre! In compassion to her youth 
and sex, Zeraia was condemned to the less fearful 
doom of decapitation. 

The day arrived, but Vespasian saw it not.— 
The awful fiat of Omnipotence scaled his doom: 
—The sun rose brightly over Campania, but he 
knew it not; and ere it again sunk behind the 
western hills, he was no longer numbered with 
the living. The noble feelings of youth rushed 
over his soul when he found his last end ap- 
proaching. In spite of the entreaties of his at- 
tendants, he rose from his bed;—his last words, 
*‘An emperor should die standing,’’ had scarce 
passed his lips, when he sunk, a lifeless corpse, 
into their arms. 

The succeeding day made Titvs emperor 0! 
Rome. The combats of gladiators, and the 
sports of the circus, supplied the place of the 
expected execution of the christians at the festi- 
val of Terminalia. 

The actors of this drama have long since 
mingled with their native dust. Rome, too,— 
proud Rome, has ceased among the nations of 
the earth; her glory has departed; her haughty 
eagles no longer float over the invincible legions 
of Cxsar. Enervated by luxury, she became 
prey to the wild barbarian. The Goth and the 
Vandal came; the grim hordes of the haughty 
Alaric, and the fierce Attila, swept over her;— 
their course was marked by the ruins of her cr 
ties! Where, where are now the statues of thy 
gods? where are thy lofty temples, the towerl0g 
capitol, and magnificent amphitheatre? Dese- 
late! desolate! The lonely owl sleeps undis- 
turbed on the summit of the Quirinal.—Tby 
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streets are in ruins; thy fanes are cast down; 

thy cenotaphs are broken, and crumbling im the 

dust. Farewell to thee, queen of the world! 
Utica, N. Y. 


Sketches of the Bar.—Wo. 1. 
LORD ERSKINE. 


«The mind with taste, sense, judgment, feeling 

fraught,” 

This celebrated advecate must be placed at 
the head of the orators of the English bar. From 
the part which he took in state trials of high im- 
portance and general interest, his best speeches 
have been very fully and correctly reported; and 
we, therefore, can forma pretty good opinion of 
his powers as an orator. 

The Edinburgh Review, in an able article on 
Planche’s Demosthenes, speaks thus of the 
speeches of Erskine:—*‘ In those of a particular 
description, in which feeling and passion are 
more immediately concerned, nothing can ex- 
ceed the delicacy and tenderness with which he 
sometimes describes scenes of domestic endear- 
ment and felicity, or the lofty tone of indigna- 
tion with which be lashes and scourges the in- 
vaders. On otheroccasions, he brings forward 
circumstances of an opposite description with 
ejual effect and energy. In one particular case, 
where he represents his client, the defendant, by 
every previous understanding between them- 
selves—by plighted faith—by every virtuous and 
honorable attachment and implied engagement, 
as the husband of the plaintitf’s wife, whatever 
forms and ceremonies might have been employed 
to give an opinion to the contrary, and then 
brings the plaintiif forward as the violator, and 
makes him the defendant; the whole conception 
is in a strain of boldness, and executed with a 
degree of vigour, worthy of Demosthenes him- 
self.’’ This is high and deserved commendation. 

Splendid and effective as are the effusions to 
which the reviewer alludes, they are not the 
greatest or most valuable efforts of Erskine’s 
eloquence. His defences of Lord George Gor- 
don, Thomas Hardy and others, on charges of 
high treason; of the Dean of St. Asaph, and 
Stockdale, for political libels, are the noblest 
monuments of his ingenuity and intellectual su- 
periority. They will last as long as the lan- 
guage, and transmit his name with honor to the 
remotest generations. ‘here are passages in 
these speeches, particularly in the defence of 
Stockdale, which will be recited and quoted at 
distant times, as exquisite specimens of highly 
finished eloquence, worthy of any of the illus- 
trious masters of ancient or modern days. I will 
mention but one; it is from hisspeeah on Stock- 
dale’s trial, when, after describing the state of 
the people of India, and shewing the necessity 
that ‘‘civil skill and military power should unite 
their efforts to support an authority which hea- 
ven never gave, by means which it can never 
sanction,’’ he introduces the savage chief whose 
dominions have been ‘‘encroached upon by the 
restlesa foot of the English adventurer,’’ and 


gives, in the lofty and figurative language of the 
indignant son of the forest, his assertion of his 
right to the possession of his native soil,—the 
wilds given him by the Great Spirit, and his de- 
termination to defend it to the last. 

' The style of Erskine is diffuse; his diction is 
simple, and sometimes noble sentiments and 
glowing thoughts are expressed in language bor- 
dering too closely upon the colloquial, and 
weakened by a profusion of particles. But his 
rhetoric is a relief from the gorgeousness and 
glitter of such orators as Charles Phillips and his 
host.of imitators, with whom pomp and sound, 
flights and flourishes, too frequently supply the 
place of sense and argument. Attention should 
be paid to the dress of thought, but it should 
never be made the primary object of considera- 
tion; and when a style is ornamented to tawdri- 
ness—when propriety and perspicuity are sacri- 
ficed to the glare of figurative decoration,—and 
words are linked together merely with a view to 
the rythm and cadence of a sentence, it is an of- 
fence against good taste, and must disgust the 
cultivated ear. Erskine exhibits throughout his 
speeches a desire to convince. Whether he 
works upon the feelings, the imagination, or the 
understanding, his end is the same—not unsub- 
stantial admiration, but success—substantial 
success. This gives a manly energy, a raciness 
to his speeches which never appear in the osten- 
tatious displays of a mere caterer for applause. 
His ardour does not waste itself in declamation; 
it is seen in the force, poignancy, and spirit of 
his reasoning. He had a due sense of the im- 
portance of his subject; he felt his responsibility, 
and he kept his eye steadily fixed upon the end 
of his efforts. His able exposition of the law of 
constructive treason in Hardy’s case—the fruits 
of careful research and patient investigation,— 
and his arguments in support of the rights of ju- 
ries, as judges of the law and fact in prose- 
cutions for libels, refiect the highest credit upon 
his ingenuity,industry, and professional learning. 

Erskine’s career at the bar was brilliant and 
prosperous. It was not however his original 
destination, he was by birth a Scotsman, enter- 
ed the navy, and after some years service he ob- 
tained a lieutenantcy. Descended from the 
younger branch of an ancient and noble family, 
which was any thing but opulent—it is said that 
a keen sense of the unpleasant condition of a 
poor officer, had not a little influence in induc- 
ing him to abandon the profession into. which 
youthful enthusiasm or injudicious persuasion 
had drawn him, for the one so well calculated 
to develope his powers, and to which his maturer 
inclination pointed. 

It is customary for the students of law in Eng- 
land, previous to their admission to the bar, to 
spend some time in a special pleader’s or attor- 
ney’s office, in order to obtain an insight into 
the formalities of the practice. Mr. Erskine 
anxious to husband his time as much as possible, 
continued his legal studies during the interval of 
what is called keeping commons, in the office of 


Mr. Buller; then an eminent special pleader— 
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afterwards Sir Francis Buller, and one of the 
judges of the court of King’s Bench. As he had 
commenced his studies at comparatively a late 

riod in life, he endeavoured to make up for it, 
by uncommon assiduity and persevering applica- 
tion. It was not unusual for the young tem- 
plars in thosé days, to whet their ingenuity and 
test their oratorical strength, by public debates. 
Erskine determined to let slip no opportunity of 
improvement, made his debut and became a fa- 
mous disputer at Coachmaker’s Hall. 


Mr. Erskine’s first speech at the bar was in 
1778, in the case of Captain Baillie, against the 
filing of an intormation for a libel upon the Di- 
rectors of Greenwich Hospital. This speech 
would have been worthy of him in the meridian 
of his fame—he then displayed that independ- 
ence and fearlessness, which were ever after his 
striking characteristics as an advocate. Hav- 
ing mentioned the conduct of the Earl of Sand- 
wich, first Lord of the Admiralty, with some se- 
verity; Lord Mansfield, a relative of that noble- 
man, interrupted him with the remark, that 
«‘ the Earl of Sandwich was not now before the 
Court.’? The excited barrister, roused to the 
extreme of indignation, replied to the Chief Jus- 
tice, *‘ 1 know my Lord that he is not formally 
before the court, but for that reason, J will bring 
him before the court; he has placed these men 
in the front of the battle, in hopes to escape un- 
der their shelter, but i will not join in battle with 
them; their vices, though screwed up to the 
highest pitch of human depravity, are not of dig- 
nity enough to vindicate the combat with me— 
I will drag him to light, who is the dark mover 
behind the scene of iniquity. I assert that the Earl 
of Sandwich has but one road to escape out of 
this business, without pollution and disgrace; 
and that is, by publicly disavowing the act of the 
prosecutor, and restoring Captain Baillie to his 
command.’’ He then went on with a stream of 
invective, energetic in language, and unsparing 
in accusation. I recollect meeting somewhere 
with an observation said to have fallen from Er- 
skine—that when he first rose to address a 
court, he was so much confused as to be almost 
unable to proceed, until a feeling came over him 
as though his little children were pulling his 
gown behind, which gave him his self-posses- 
sion, and he then spoke with ease and fluency, 
Upon his retiring from the bar after his argu- 
ment in Captain Baillie’s case, thirty briefs were 
presented him. He was shortly afterwards re- 
tained in the case of Admiral Keppel. If the 
story told be true, the knowledge he obtained in 
his former profession was of some advantage to 
him. It is said that Mr. Dunning and Mr. Lee, 
the Admiral’s counsel, unable to comprehend 
the sea phrases with which the conversation of 
this gallant but rough son of Neptune was plen- 
tifully interlarded, were at a loss how to act, 
when Dunning recollected Erskine, who had 
now obtained celebrity, and he was employed. 
For his able services he received a fee of a thou- 
sand guineas. 
Several instances of Erskine’s advocatorial 
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boldness are upon record. On one occasion, he 
put a question to the jury about the meaning of 
their verdict. Judge Buller objected to it as im. 
proper. Erskine repeated it, the Judge interpos- 
ed a second time with these words—* Sit down 
Mr. Erskine; know your duty, or I shall be 
obliged to make you knowit.’’ Erskine replied 
—‘I know my duty as well as your lordship 
knows your duty. I stand here as the advocate 
of a fellow citizen, and J will not sit down.’’—- 
The judge said no more. Erskine persisted in 
his question. This retort may appear upon the 
first view somewhat intemperate, and savouring 
of indecorum and disrespect towards the bench; 
and so it would have been on an ordinary occa- 
sion—but under the peculiar circumstances of 
the political trial of the Dean of St. Asaph, it 
evinced a spirit, justifiable—nay more, most 
commendable. 

Erskine was a useful man during that agitated 
period, when the fear of revolution on the one 
hand, and the desire of amelioration on the 
other, produced a system of coercion, restraint, 
and espionage, and with it a deep feeling of dis- 
affection and resentment, that combined to 
spread alarm and discontent through every part 
of the empire, and threatened the destruction of 
some of the most valuable principles of the con- 
stitution. It has been said that the lawyers in 
monarchical countries are the efficient support- 
ers of the power of the crown. This, though true, 
perhaps in the general, is not without very many 
patriotic exceptions. Erskine wasone. He was 
emphatically a popularlawyer. Like Curran, in 
Ireland, he was the chosen advocate of those 
who had drawn themselves within the vindictive 
grasp of watchful government. His speeches 
are replete with the noblest maxims, and the 
most enlightened views of free and liberal poli- 
ty. The following is an extract from his address 
to the jury on the trial of Paine tor the publica- 
tion of ** The Rights of Man.’’ After bestowing 
upon the American revolution the epithets of 
‘** glorious, just, and happy,’’ he proceeds:— 
‘“‘Gentlemen, I have a right to distinguish it’ by 
these epithets, because I aver, that at this mo- 
ment there is as sacred a regard to property; as 
inviolable a security to all the rights of individu- 
als; lower taxes; fewer grievances; less to de- 
plore, and more to admire, in the constitution of 
America, than that of any other country under 
heaven. I wish indeed to except our own, but I 
cannot even do that, till it shall be purged of 
those abuses which, though they obscure and 
deform the surface, have not as yet, thank God, 
destroyed the vital parts.’’ 


As a member of parliament, he ever shewed 
himself the faithful and fervent friend of rational! 
liberty. With Fox and Sheridan he strove against 
the pernicious policy of Pitt’s administration;— 
but in this hemisphere he shone a star of secon- 
dary magnitude. All his contemporaries are 
constrained to admit, that, however respectable 
—Erskine in parliament was nothing to Erskine 
at the bar. 

When Mr. Fox became premier, Erskine wae 
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elevated to the station of Lord High Chancellor, 
the most dignified office of the law. This ad- 
ministration was short-lived—it did not last, I 
think, over a spage of about six months. Ers- 
kine will not be ranked among the sages of the 
woolsack. He did not hold the office long 
enough; and his place was too frequently sup- 
plied by the master of the rolls. The number of 
decisions pronounced by him are consequently 
inconsiderable; and few of these are very impor- 
tant. It could hardly be expected that his pre- 
vious practice, which had not been before the 
equity courts, should have prepared him for the 
presidency of a tribunal, governed by precedent | 
as much as those of the common law. | 
Erskine was the very model of a cultivated, 
honorable, and high-minded barrister. He was | 
not a mere lawyer, whose soul had never soared 
beyond the black lettered lore of his profession, 
and whose attention had been chained down to 
reports and statute books. His intellect was ex- | 
panded, and his taste refined, by a dilgent peru- 
sal of the best productions in every department | 
of elegant literature. Early in life, at the com- | 
mencement of his professional studies, before 
fortune had deigned to bless him with her smile, 
his pen had contributed to his subsistence, as 
well as to his improvement; and at the height of 
his renown—in the midst of multiplied and im- 
portant business, when he stood foremost at the 
bar, and was one of the most active in_parlia- 
ment, he could still find time for the composi- 
tion of such pamphlets as ‘A view of the causes 
and consequences of the present war with 
France. In answer to Mr. Burke’s regicide 
peace,’’—unsurpassed in that day so prolific of 
able pamphlets, for its liberal views, just senti- 
ments, clear and correct reasoning, and digni- 
yed and judicious moderation, 
Such a man 
Might be a copy to these younger times.” 
B. S. 
THE MARRIAGE SCENE. 
Yonng, chaste, and lovely—pleased, yet half afraid, 
Before yon altar, droops a plighted maid, 
Clad in her bridal robes of taintless white ; 
Dumb with the scene, and trepid with delight; 
Around her, ber hymenial guardians stand, 
Lach with « tender look, and feeling bland; 
And oft she turns her beauty-beaming eye, 
Dimmed with a tear of happiness gone by! 
‘hen coily views, in youth’s commanding pride, 
Her own adored one, standing by her side; 
Like lilies bending from the noon-tide blaze, 


Jler bashful eye-lids droop beneath the gaze: 
While leve and homage blend their blissful power, 
And shed a halo round bis marriage hour ! 

What thongh his chance-abounding lite ordain 


A path of anguish and precarious pain ; 

By weal or wo, where’er competled to rove, 

A eot’s a palace, by the light of love! 

There beats one heart, which, until death will be 

A gushing, glowing fount of sympathy ; 

One trownless eye to kindle with his own, 

aOne changeless friend, when other friends are flow 
Oh! sanction Thou, the love united pair, 


There was, too, a slight shade of mystery, a 


Fountain of loye! for thou art present there, 
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GRACE NEVILLE. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 

Two or three winters ago, our little village 
had the good fortune to have its curiosity exci- 
ted by the sudden appearance of a lovely and 
elegant young woman, as an inmate in the house 
of Mr. Martin, arespectable farmer in the place. 
The pleasure of talking over a new-comer in a 
country village, which much as I love country 
villages, does, I confess, occasionally labour 
under a stagnation of topics, must not be lightly 
estimated. In the present instance, the enjoy- 
ment was greatly increased by the opportune 
moment at which it occurred, just before Christ- 
mas, so that conjecture was happily afloat in all 
the parties of that merry time, enlivened the tea- 
table, and gave zest and animation to the supper. 


difficulty in coming at the truth, which made the 
subject unusually poignant. Talk her over as 
they might, nobody knew any thing certain of 
the incognita, or herstory: nobody could tell who 
she was, or whence she came. Mrs. Martin, to 
whom her neighbours were on a sudden most 
politely attentive in the way of calls and invita- 
tions, said nothing more than that Miss Neville 
was a young lady who had come to lodge at 
Kinlay-end; and, except at church, Miss Neville 
was invisible. Nobody could tell what to make 
of her. 

Her beauty was, however, no questionable 
matter. All the parish agreed on that point.— 
She was in deep mourning, which set off advanta- 
geously a tall and full, yet easy and elastic 
figure, in whose carriage the vigour and firmness 
of youth and health seemed blended with the 
elegance of education and good company. 
Youth and health were the principal character- 
istics of her countenance. There was health 
in her bright hazel eyes, with their rich dark 
eye-lashes ; health inthe profusion of her glossy 
brown hair ; health in her pure and brilliant com- 
plexion ; health in her red lips, her white teeth, 
and the beautiful smile that displayed them ; 
health in her very dimple. Her manners, as 
well as they could be judged of in pesmng 49 and 
from church, leading one of the little Martins 
by the hand, and occasionally talking to him, 
seemed as graceful as her person, and as open 
as her countenance. All the village agreed that 
she was a lovely creature, and all the village 
wondered whom she could be. It was a most 
animating puzzle. 

There was, however, no mystery in the stor 
of Grace Neville. She was the only child of an 
officer of rank, who fell in an early stage of the 
Peninsular war ; her mother had survived him but 
a short time, and the little orphan had been rear- 
ed in great tenderness and luxury by her maternal 
uncle, a kind, thoughtless, expensive man, spe- 
culating and sanguine, who, after exhausting 
a good fortune in vain attempts to realize a great 
one, sinking money successively in farming, in 
cotton-spinning, in paper-making, in a silk-mill, 
and a mine, found himself one fair morning ac- 
tually ruined, and died—such things have hap- 
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pened—of a broken heart, leaving poor Grace | 
at three-and-twenty, with the habits and edu- 
cation of an heiress, almost totally destitute. 

The poor girl found, as usual, plenty of com- 
forters and advisers. Some recommended her 
to sink the little fortune she possessed in right 
of her father in a school ; and some to lay it by 
for old age, and go out as a governess; some 
“hinted at the possibility of matrimony, advising, 
that at all events so fine a young woman should | 
try her fortune by visiting about amongst her 
friends for a year or two, and favoured her with 
a husband-hunting invitation accordingly. But 
Grace was too independent and too proud for 
a governess; too sick of schemes for a school: 
and the hint matrimonial had effectually pre- 
‘vented her from accepting any, even the most 
‘unsuspected, invitation. Besides, she said, and 
perhaps she thought, that she was weary of the | 
world; so she wrote to Mrs. Martin, once her’ 
untle’s house-keeper, now the substantial wife ' 
of a substantial farmer, and came down to lodge 
“with her in our secluded village. 


Poor Grace, what a change! It was midwin- 
ter; snowy, foggy, sleety, wet. Kinlay-end, an 
old manor house dilapidated into its present 
condition, stood with its windows half closed, 
a huge vine covering its front, and ivy climbing 
p the sides to the roof—the very image of | 
chillness and desolation. There was, indeed, | 
one habitable wing, repaired and fitted up as | 
‘an occasional sporting residence for the land- | 
‘Tord; but those apartments were locked; and she 
lived like the rest of the family in the centre of 
‘the house, made up of great, low, dark rooms, 
with oaken pannels, of long, rambling passages, 
of interminable galleries, and broad, gusty stair- 
‘cases, up which you might drive a coach and 
six. Such was the prospect within doors; and 
without, mud! mud! mud! and nothing but mud! 
Then the noises;—wind, in all its varieties, 
combined with bats, rats, cats, owls, pigs, cows, 
geese, dutks, turkies, chickens, and children, in 
all varieties also; for besides the regular inhabi- 
tants of the farm-yard,—biped and quadruped 
—Mrs. Martin had within doors sundry coops 
of poultry, two pet lambs, and four boys from 
six years old downward, who were in some way 
or other exercising their voices all day long. 
Mrs: Martin too, she whilom so soft-spoken 
and demure, had now found her scolding tongue, 
and was, indeed, noted for that accomplishment 
all over the parish: the maid was saucy, and the 
farmer smoked. 

Poor Grace Neville! what a trial! what a 
contrast! she tried to draw; tried to sing; tried 
to read; tried to work; and, above all, tried to 
be contented. But nothing would do., The 
‘Yainest endeavour of all was the last. She was 
of the social, cheerful temperament, to which 
sympathy is necessary; and haviug no one to 
‘whom she could say, how pleasant is solitude! 
began to find solitude the most tiresome thing 
in the world. Mr. and Mrs. Martin were very 
good sort of people in their way—scolding and 


smoking notwithstanding; but their way was so 


different from hers: and the children, whom she 


might have found some amusement in spoiling, 


were so spoilt already as to be utterly unbear. 
able. 


The only companionable person about the 
place was a slip-shod urchin, significantly termed 
“‘the odd boy;’’ an extra and supplementar 
domestic, whose department it is to help all the 
others out of doors and in; to do all they leave 
undone; and to bear the blame of every thing 
that goes amiss. The personage in question, 
Dick Crosby by name, was a parish boy taken 
from the workhouse. He was, as nearly as 
could be guessed, for nobody took the trouble 
to be certain about his age, somewhere bor- 
dering on eleven; a long, lean, famished-looking 
boy, with a pale complexion, sharp thin features 


-and sun-burnt hair. His dress was usually a 


hat without a crown; a tattered round frock; 
stockings that scarcely covered his ancfts, and 
shoes that hung on his feet by the middle like 
clogs, down at heel and open at toe. Yet, 
underneath these rags, and through all his 
huffings and. cuffings, from master and mistress, 
carter and maid, the boy looked and was merry 
and contented; was even a sort of a wag in his 
own way ; sturdy and independent in his opinions, 
and constant in his attachments. He had a pet 
sheep-dog, for amongst his numerous avoca- 
tions he occasionally acted as under shepherd, 
a spectral, ghastly looking animal, with a huge 
white head and neck, and a gaunt black body. 
—Mephistopheles might have put himself into 
such a shape. He had also a pet donkey, the 
raggedest brute upon the common, of whom he 
was part owner, and for whose better main- 
tenance he was sometimes accused of such petty 
larceny as may be comprised in stealing what 
no other creature would eat, refuse hay, frosty 
turnips, decayed cabbage leaves, and thistles 
from the hedge. 

These two faithful followers had long shared 
Dick Crosby’s aflections between them: but from 
the first day of Miss Neville’s appearance, the 
dog and the donkey founda rival. She hap- 
pened to speak to him, and her look and voice 
won his heart at once and forever. Never had 
high-born damsel in days of chivalry so devoted 
a page. He was at her command by night or 
by day; nay, ‘‘ though she called another, Abra 
came.’’ He would let nobody else clean her 
shoes, carry her clogs, or run her errands; was 
always at hand to open the gates, and chase 
away the cows when she walked; forced upon 
her his own hoard of nuts; and scoured the coun- 
try to get her the wintry nosegays which the 
mildness of the season permitted, sweet-scented 
colt’s-foot, china-roses, and stocks. 

It was not in Grace’s nature to receive such 
proofs of attachment without paying them in 
kind. Dick would hardly have been her choice 
for a pet, but being so honestly and artlessly 
chosen by him, she soon began to return the 


compliment, and showered upon him marks of 


her favour and protection; perhaps a little rati- 
fied, so mixed are human motives, to find that 
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her patronage was still of consequence at 
Kinlay-end,—Half-pence and six-pences, apples 
and gingerbread, flowed into Dick’s pockets, 
and his outward man underwent a thorough 
transformation. He cast his rags, and for the 
frst time in his life put on an entire new suit of 
clothes. A proud boy was Dick that day. It is 
recorded that he passed a whole hour in alter- 
nate fits of looking in the glass and shouts of 
laughter. He laughed till he cried, for sheer 
happiness. 

I have been thus particular in my account of 
Dick, because, in the first place, he was an old 
acquaintance of mine, a constant and promis- 
ing attendant at the cricket-ground—his tem- 
perament being so mercurial that even in his 
busiest days, when he seemed to have work 
enough upon his hands for ten boys, he would 
still make time for play; in the second, because 
[ owe to him the great obligation of being known 
to his fair patroness. He had persuaded her, 
one dry afternoon, to go with him, and let him 
show her the dear cricket-ground. I happened 
to be passing the spot; and neither of us could 
ever exactly remember how he managed the 
matter, but the boy introduced us.. He was an 
extraordinary master of ceremonies, to be sure, 
but the introduction was most effectually per- 
formed and to our mutual surprise and mutual 
pleasure we found ourselves acquainted. I 
have always thought it one of the highest com- 
pliments ever paid me, that Dick Crosby thought 
me worthy to be known to Miss Neville. 

We were friends in five minutes. I found the 
promise of her lovely countenance amply re- 
deemed by her character. She was frank, ar- 
dent, and spirited, witha cultivated mind, and a 
sweet temper; not to have loved her would have 
been impossible; and she, besides the natural 
pleasure of talking to one who could under- 
stand and appreciate her, was delighted to come 
toa house where the mistess did not scold, or 
the master smoke; where there were neither 
pigs, chickens, nor children. 


As spring advanced and the roads improved, 
we saw each other almost every dav; the soft 
tkies and mild breezes of April, and the profuse 
foweriness of hedgerow, wood and field, gave a 
never-failing charm to Our long and rural walks. 
Grace was fond of wild flowers, which her 
protege Dick was assiduous in procuring. He 
had even sacrificed the vanity of sticking the 
first bunch of primroses in his Sunday hat to the 
pleasure of offering them to. her. They sup- 
plied her with an indoor amusement; she drew 
well, and copied his field nosegays with taste 
and delicacy. She had obtained, too, the loan 
of a piano, and talked stoutly of constant and 
vigorous practice, and of pursuing a steady 
course of reading. All young ladies, I believe, 
make such resolutions, and some few may pos- 
sibly keep them: Miss Neville did not. . 

However lively and animated whilst her 
spirits were excited by society, it was evident 
that, when alone, poor Grace was languid and 
lstless, and given to reverie. She would even 
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fall into long fits of musing in company, start 
when spoken to, droop her fait head like a 
snow-drop, and sigh. Oh such sighs! so long, so __ 
deep, so frequent, so drawn from the very heart! | 
They might, to be sure, have been accounted - 
for by the great and sad change in her situation, | 
and the death of her indulgent uncle; but these 
seemed worn out. I had heard such signs be- 
fore, and could not help imputing them to a 

different cause. 


My suspicions were increased, when I found | 
out accidentally that Dick and his donkey 
travelled every morning three miles to meet just. 
such another Dick and such another donkey, | 
who acted as letter carriers to that side of the 
village. They would have arrived at Kinlay- 
end by noon in their natural progress, but Grace 
could not wait; s0 Dick and the donkey made a 
short cut across the country to waylay his name- 
sake of the letter-bag, and fetch disappoint- 
ment four hours sooner. It was quite clear that 
whatever epistles might arrive, the one so ear- 
nestly desired never came. Then she was so 
suspiciously fond of moonlight, and nightingales, 
and tender poesy; and in the choice of her music, 
she would so repeat over and over one favourite 
duet, and would so blush if the repetition were 
remarked! Surely she could not always have 
sung ‘‘ La ci darem’’ by herself. Poor Grace 
Neville! Love was a worse disease than the 
solitude of Kinlay-end. 

Without pretending to any remarkable ab- 
sence of curiosity on the one hand, or pleading 
guilty to the slightest want of interest in my 
dear young friend on the other, I was chiefly 
anxious to escape the honour of being her confi- 
dante. So sure as you talk of love, you nourish 
it; and I wanted her’s to die away. Time, and 
absence, and cheerful company, and summer — 
amusements, would, I doubted not, effect a 
cure. Il even began to fancy her spirits were 
improving, when one morning towards the mid- 
dle of May, she came to me more hurried and 
agitated than I had ever seen her. ‘The cause, 
when disclosed, seemed quite inadequate to - 
produce so muchemotion. Mrs. Martin had re- 
ceived a letter from her landlord, informing her 
that he had lent to a friend the apartments 
fitted up for himself at the farm, and that his 
friend would arrive on the succeeding day for a 
week’s angling. ‘* Well, my dear Grace, and 
what then?’’ ‘‘And this friend is Sir John | 
Gower.’’ ‘** But who is Sir John Gower?’’ She 
hesitated a litthek—** What do you know of him?’’ 
—‘* Qh, he is the proudest, sternest, cruelest 
man! it would kill me to see him; it would 
break my heart, if my heart is not broken al- 
ready.”’ And then, in an inexpressible gush 
of bitter grief, the tale of love, which I had so 
long expected, burst forth. She had been en- 
gaged to the only son of this proud and wealthy 
baronet, with the full consent of all parties; on 
the discovery of her uncle’s ruined circumstances, 
the marriage had been most harshly broken off 
by his commands. She had never heard from 
Mr. Gower since they were separated by his 
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father’s authority, but in the warmth and conf- 
dence of her own passionate and trustful love, 
she found an assurance of the continuance of 
his. Never was. affection more ardent or more 
despairing. No common man could have awa- 
kened such tenderness in such a woman. | 
soothed her all I could; and implored her to 
give us the pleasure of her company during Sir 
ohn’s stay: and so it was settled. He was ex. 
pected the next evening, and she agreed to 
come to us sometime in the forenoon. 
The morning however, wore away without 
bringing Miss Neville; dinner-time arrived and 
passed, and still we heard no tidings of her. 
At last, just as we were about tosend to Kinlay- 
end for mtelligence, Dick Crosby arrived on his 
donkey, with a verbal request that I would go 
to her there. Of course I complied; and as we 
fe on our way, I walked before, he riding 
ehind, but neither of us much out of our usual 
ace, thanks to my rapid steps, and the grave 
uneral march of the donkey. I endeavoured to 
extract as much information as I could from my 
attendant, a person whom I generally found as 
communicative as heart could desire. 


On this occasion he was most provokingly 
taciturn. I saw that there was no great ca- 
lamity to dread, for the boy’s whole face was 
evidently screwed up to conceal a grin, which, 
in spite of his efforts, broke out every moment 
in one or the otherof his features. He was 
bursting with glee, which for some unknown 
cause he did not choose to impart; and seemed 
to have put his tongue under a similar restraint 
to that which I have read in some fairy tale, 
where an enchanter threatens a loquacious 
waiting maid with striking her dumb, if during 
a certain interval, she utters more than two 
words, yes and no. Dick’s vocabulary was 
equally limited. I asked him if Miss Neville 
was well? ‘*Yes.”’ If he knew what she 
wanted? ‘*No.’’ If Sir John Gower was ar- 
rived? ‘* Yes,’’ If Miss Neville meant to return 
with me? ‘*No.’’ At last, not able to contain 
himself any longer, he burst into a shout some- 
thing between laughing and singing, and forcing 
the astonished donkey into a pace, which, in 
that sober beast, might pass for a gallop, rode 
on before me, followed by the barking sheep- 
dog, to open the gate; whilst I, not a little curi- 
ous, Walked straight through the house to Miss 
Neville’s sitting room. I paused a moment at 
the door, as by some strange counteraction of 
feeling one often does pause, when strongly 
interested; and in that moment I caught the 
sweet notes of La ci darem, sung by a superb 
manly voice, and accompanied by Grace’s 
piano; and instantly the truth flashed upon me, 
that the old Sir John Gower was gathered to his 
fathers, and that this was the heir and the lover 
come to woo and to wed. No wonder that 
Grace forgot her dinner engagement! No 
wonder that Dick Crosby grinned! 

I was not mistaken. As soon as decorum 
would allow, Sir John carried off his beautiful 


bride, attended by her faithful adherent, the 
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proudest and happiest of all odd boys! and the 
wedding was splendid enough to give a fresh 
impulse to village curiosity, and a new and 
lasting theme to our village gossips, who first 


and last could never comprehend Grace Neville. 


TO A DEAR LITTLE BOY, AFTER AN IN. 
TERVAL OF ABSENCE. 


BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


1 miss thee from my side, 

With thy merry eyes of blue ; 
From thy erib at morning-tide, 

Oft its curtains peeping through; 
In the kisses not a few, 

Thou wert wont lo give me then ; 
In thy sleepy, sad adieu, 

When ’twas time for bed again! 


I miss thee from my side, 

When the dinner bustie’s o’er ; 
When the orange I divide, 

Or extract the apple’s core; 
What avails my hoarded store 

Of barley sugar, comfits sweet ; 
Thou art by my side no more; 

Vacant is thy wouted seat. 


I miss thee from my side, 
With thy query oft repeated ; 
On thy rocking-horse astride, 
Or beneath my table seated: 
Or when tired and overheated 
With a summer day’s delight, 
Many achildish aim deteated, 
Sleep hath overpower'd thee quite. 


I miss thee from my side, 
When the light of day grows pale ; 
When with eyelids opened wide, 
Tiou woukl’st list the oft-told tale, 
And the murdered babes bewail ! 
Yet so greedy of thy pain, 
That when all my lore would fail, 
I must needs begin again. 


Thy dram hangs on the wall ; 
Thy bird-organ’s sounds are o’er ; 
Dogs and horses, great and small— 
Wanting some a leg or more ; 
Cows and sheep—a motley store— 
All are stabled ’neath thy bed ; 
And not one but can restore 
Memories sweet of him that’s fled ! 


I miss thee from my side, 

Biithe cricket of my hearth! 
Oft in secret have | sighed 

For thy chirping voice of mirth: 
When the low-born cares of earth 

Chill my heart, or dim my eye, 
Grief is stifled in its birth, 

If my little prattler’s nigh. 


I miss thee from my side, 

With thy bright, ingenuous smile ; 
With thy glance of intant pride, 

And the face no tears defile: 
Stay, and other hearts beguile, 

earts that prize thee fondly too; - 

I must spare thy pranks awhile ; 

Cricket of my hearth, adieu ! 
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A SEA*FIGHT. 
From the Liverpool Observer. — 
Normawn Scort, was the son of a wealthy 
and respectable farmer in Dumbartonshire, and 
early in life, after repeated excursions in a small 
skiff on one of the large lakes of the Western 
Highlands, together with the perusal of Robin- 
son Crusoe, and Cooke’s Voyages, he imbibed an 
ardent desire to visit foreign countries. He was 
of a warm and generous disposition—an enthu- 
siast in whatever he undertook. He was sent, at 
the age of 16, to Liverpool, where he was em- 
ployed in the counting-house of a merchant, who 
was a friend of his father; and his proficiency 
as a clerk, induced his employer to offer him the 
situation of supereargo, in a vessel bound on 
a speculative voyage to La Guayra, Carthagena, 
and other ports on the Spanish Main. He there 
successfully pursued his vocation, and realized a 
considerable sum for his employer and himself— 
which he invested in indigo and specie, and ship- 
ped on board of a schooner, bound to Jamaica, in- 
tending to sail thence to England with the next 
feet. He was captured, on the voyage, by a 
Spanish privateer, and sent a prisoner to Santa 
Martha, where he was thrown into a dungeon; 
but, by the kindness of a female, and an old 
fisherman, he escaped in a small canoe, and ar- 
rived after numerous perils and privations, at 
Carthagena. His former friends received him 
cordially; and a letter awaited him (from Liver- 
pool,) requesting him, if there, to return to La 
Guayra, to dispose of another cargo shipped to 
his address. As there was no trader then bound 
to windward, Norman was induced to take his 
passage in a private-armed vessel, which had 
been engaged by the government to convey des- 
patches to Puerto Cabello. 
We shall now supply in the words of Norman 
Scott himself, a 
DESCRIPTION OF THE VESSELS, 
AND THE ENGAGEMENT. 
The Dolphin was a handsome swift-sailing 
pilot-boat-built schooner, of about 70 tons,— 
carrying one eighteen-pound gun, a midships, 
upon a swivel carriage, four carronades, and a 
sufficient quantity of muskets, cutlasses, and 
boarding pikes. She was manned by only 32 
men. Her commander, Captain M——, was a 
native of France; a low statured young man, of 
good education; a cheerful companion, and a 
fearless and able seaman. He had made several 
successful cruises, and was dreaded by the Spa- 
niards, who regarded him, (though he ever 
treated his prisoners with humanity) as a sort of 
nvulnerable sea marauder. He had so often 
wounded their pride, by defeat, and had captur- 
ed so many of their vessels, that he and his crew 
expected no quarter if they chanced to fall into 
their hands. Of this we were all aware; but it 
gave us no uneasiness—for we did not expect, 
nor wish, to meet with any Spanish vessel that 
might delay us on the voyage—which being to 
windward would necessarily be tedious. We 
were, however, mistaken. | 
We were next day attacked by the very 
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schooner which had captured my vessel; and 
after an engagement of two hours, succeeded in 
capturing her without any loss of life,—though 
several men were wounded on both sides. The 
specie and goods were still on board: these were 
transhipped—sent the prize to Carthagena, and 
gave her Spanish crew the long boat, stored with 
provisions, directing them to steer to Santa Mar- 
tha. ‘hey wondered at our generosity; for they 
had believed Capt. M——to be a ruthless:pirate. 

We resumed our voyage, with no apprehension 


of meeting with any further interruption from. 


cruisers, and continued to dash on to the north- 
ward. All our anticipations were, however, fa- 
tally blighted, and the Dolphin was doomed ne- 
ver to reach the port of her destination. 


On the afternoon of the follewing day, we 
saw a brig to windward of us, which we at first 
took to be a British merchantman, running west- 
ward onder full sail. As soon, it appeared, as 
she observed us, she rapidly took in her stud- 
ding sails, and hauled her wind, evidently to in- 
tercept us before she got too far to leeward. 
When she rounded to, we could distinctly ob- 
serve her rig and her build, and, to tell the truth, 
did not half *‘ like the look of her.’? She was 
a long, low, black, sharp-built, suspicious-look- 
ing vessel, of nearly twice our tonnage, with sails 
of extraordinary breadth. Her masts raked so 
much, that a plummet dropped froin her main 
top-gallant-mast-head, would, probably, have 
fallen clear of: her stern. She was, indeed, a 
rakish, clean tailed, roguish looking craft alto- 
gether,—showing six large port-holes at a side, 
painted inside with red; and she had, moreover, a 
wicked way of her own (like our schooner, in- 
deed,) of dashing over it or through it, like a 
dart from a bow, without making much noise 
about the nose, or leaving a whirlpool in her 
wake. Her decks, too, seemed to be covered 
with men. There was a fresh top-gallant breeze; 
and we put about on the starboard tack, in 
hopes that she would bear away on her course, 
or that we might get the weather-gage of her. 
She might be an enemy, and in such a case, 
with us, at least, ‘‘ the better part of courage 
was discretion,”’ 

We no sooner tacked, than the brig luffed 
up in the wind, to bring a gun to bear upon us; 
and, the next moment, a shot from her carried 
away our dolphin-striker; and she showed the 
Spanish flag at the peak, and a black flag, with 
a death’s head and marrow-bones painted upon 
it, at the main. 

Captain M——, who was sitting, in his shirt 
sleeves, on the tafirail, coolly smeking a cigar, 
beckoned me to him, and whispered to me, that 
from the description he had heard, he was cer- 
tain that she was the brig recently fitted out at 
St. John’s, Puerto Rico, for the express purpose 
of taking him,—dead or alive,—and that the 
Spanish merchants, he had learned, had set a 
price upon his head. Placing his finger on his 
lips, as if to say, ‘‘utter not a word to dispirit 
my crew!’’ he put on his naval jacket, to the 
breast of which was appended a gold medal; 


to the man at the helm, who had jammed the 
schooner close to the wind, ‘‘Keep her full! 
John! Keep her full! and if we can’t run, we 
can fight!’ 

Leaping, at a bound, upon the top of the com- 
panion way, with a telescope in his hand, he: 
thus (while he hoisted the Colombian flag with 
his own hands, at the pique) addressed his offi- 
eers and men:— | 

‘‘These Spaniards seem determined to find of 
what stuff we are made; and we must show 
them, my lads! that though they wrongfully brand 
us with the name of rapacious plunderers, we 
can fight, when oceasion demands, for the ho- 
nour and independence of Colombia, without a 
hope of any other prize than the shattered and 
empty hulk of the enemy’s ship, Unkennel the 
bull-dog, my boys! (he added, pointing to the 
gteat gun, which was covered by a boat) give 
him a good allowance of powder, and a double 
shot, and clear the deck for action. You, Nor- 
man! shall to-day be captain of marines. Be 
handy, brave hearts! she is nearing us fast!’’ 
The long gun was quickly uncovered and 
loaded. ‘The four carronades were also prepar- 
ed; and the gunners stood by, with their match- 
es in readiness. Fifty stand of arms were loaded 
and primed. Every man was armed with a 
cutlass, and many carried a brace of loaded 
pistols im their belts. 

I could not at first, reconcile this sanguinary 
preparation with my notions of humanity or pro- 
priety; but when I reflected that, in this in- 
stance, battle was compulsory, and that the en- 
gagement would virtually be as one between 
two belligerent men-of-war, not as an attack 
of a privateer on a helpless merchantman in 
hope of booty, my seruples were allayed; and 
though I felt, for a moment, somewhat dashed 
by the contemplation of a battle with a force 
apparently so superior, I regained my self-confi- 
dence, andsawaited the result with a calmness 
for which I cannot yet account. 


The crew of the Dolphin were of a motley 
description—as regards both colourand country. 
They consisted of nineteen Colombians, the 
greater part of whom were coloured men; seven 
natives of the United States, several of whom 
had been skippers, and were accepted as prize 
masters, and one a black; two English sailors, 
who had left a merchantman at Carthagena 
for what they called “cruel usage;’’ a little 
thick-set Frenchman, the first officer, or mate, 
who was the captain’s principal confidant; an 
Irishman, who was second officer;a fine African 
negro; the captain’s steward and servant; and a 
mulatto boy. There was also on board a youth 
of colour, a native of Jamaica. He, like my- 
self, was only a passenger; but having studied 
under a surgeon and apothecary for some years, 
he volunteered to act to the best of his capacity 
as surgeon. Captain M——, who was a good 
linguist, (and who would probably have shone 
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and, observing the brig, which was a little to'| gave his orders in English, French, and Spanis}, 
windward, gaining gradually upon us, he called | alternately as he thought he would be bes 


understood by those of the crew to whom be 
immediately addressed himself—most of whom, 
however, understood the three languages suf. 
ficiently to comprehend his meaning in an 
matter relating to the working of the vessel, 
The hammocks .and bedding of the crew were 
brought from below, and stowed, together with 
some spare sails, man-of-war fashion, round 
the waist; but as the Dolphin was only, as it 
were, the bottom of a vessel, her deck bei 
scarcely two anda half feet from the water’s 
edge, and her bulwarks very low, these offered 
only a feeble security to the lower limbs only 
of her crew, against the musket-balls of the 
enemy. The boarding netting, topped by a 
chain, was extended on both sides, from stem 
to stern, and the mate (who had been boat. 
swain in one of the finest hard-fought frigates 
of France, and had still a spice of his calling) 
piped all hands to quarters, with a silver whistle 
he carried in his breast. 

When the warriors of the plaid (said Norman) 
commence the attack, they are urged on by the 
spirit-starring pibroch of their clans, recalling to 
memory the deeds.of their gallant sires;—~and 
every corps in the field of battle is roused to a 
lofty enthusiasm and daring, by the stormy music 
of the drum, or the martial strains of the war- 
horn. But here there was no such excitement: 
save the gentle roar at her bows, as she cut ro- 
pidly through the summer sea, the occasional 
kiss of a sportive wave on her sides, or the flut- 
ter of the fore-leech of a sail onthe frequent lull 
of the breeze—saving these, there was a death 
like, a prophetic silence on board of the Dolphin. 
A pin, dropped from the hand, might have been 
heard to fall upon her decks. 


Some gazed upon their fellows, as if to say— 
‘* Our lives are at stake; if captured, yon yard- 
arm will be our gibbet. We must stand by each 
other to the last!’’ I was myself seized at this 
moment with a feeling, for which I scarce know 
whether to credit my courage or my unaccount- 
able apathy. Il was certainly very composed, 
and carried my passion for observation on human 
character, in difficulty and in danger, to as great 
a pitch as iff had been witnessing a melo-drama, 
in which the same beings were represented. | 
had got my marines, about fifteen in number, 
rangedon the quarter deck, each with a musket 
in his hand. I had examined all those deadly 
tubes, and found them to be chiefly of the most 
villainous Birmingham manufacture; but there 
was no remedy. I observed the countenances 
of the whole crew. The captain, who was load- 
ing his blunderbuss, appeared exactly as I have 
seen him when chalking his queue, to play 3 
game at billiards. His dark hazel eye was, in- 
deed, lighted up with unusual brilliancy; but his 
sun-burnt and comely countenance was unmov- 
ed, save when, on an occasional glance at the 
black flag of the enemy, his upper lip seemed to 
curve as in contempt and defiance. He leisurely 


in polished society as an accomplished man) 


| observed the approach of the enemy, (who was 
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ko windward,) and now and then mildly said to 
the helmsman—‘* Keep her full, John, Let her 
walk!’’—The French mate was a fearless little 
man. He watched M——’s orders. with the eye 
of an eagle, and, looking oecasionally on the 


enemy, gave vent to his feeliags by blowing a | 


match he held in his hand, eager. for orders to 
fire the long gun—or uttering a “ Sacre tonnerre 
de Dieu!”’ 

Some I observed with quivering and palid lip; 
not, however, the effect of cowardice, as I af- 
terwards found. It was but the momentary 
rush of the vital fluid to the heart—the working 


of the proud spirit within, that seemed to fear | 


nothing but the chance of dying unavenged; for 
Captain M had about him the indefinable 


power of commanding the respect and obedience | 


of his. crew; and every man of them felt that his 
manhood—his very existence--was at stake upon 
the issue of the contest. 

Our second mate, the Irishman, was ia ap- 
pearance « picturesque sort of being. He was 


about thirty-eight years of age; had bcen a cap- 


tain of a merchant veasel, after serving on board 
a man-of-war; and was, as well from follies as 


misfortunes; a disappointed and a desperate 
man. 


e generally wore a huge quid of tobacco in his 
cheek, which remained undisturbed—-giving his 
face a bulge, or list, as sailors would say, to one 
side; and ‘this quid he seldom removed, saving 
upon occasions: like therpresent, when he hove 
it about on the other tack—emitting, at the same 
time, a mouthful of very nate and gentlemanly 
oaths. Though good-natured to those whom he 
knew, it was evident that, in bis dislikes, there 
was very little of the quality of mercy ;—and, 


hatred. of every thing like oppression, I never 


y mind, a red-hot Irishman—a disciple of the 
enowned Captain Rock,—of one of those men 
who, in the van of desperadoes, as the occasion 
excites, is ready to fire a barn, or to rescue a 
paptive kinsman at the point of the scythe. His 
‘carroty locks hung in thick and clotted curls 


om under a canvas cap of his own manufac- | 


ture. He had a villainous pair of red whiskers, 
that almost usurped his entire visage; and there 
was.a vicious and sinister leer in his eye, that 
seemed to indicate that he had ever something 
to avenge, and would care little whether he 
spoke his feelings from the mouth of the ‘‘Long 


— 


our outsailing our antagonist. 
‘not, however, made, or thought of; and silence 


neared us,--‘‘ I wonder whether he has got a 


He had a clear, round, and ruddy com- | 
ion; and truding drunken-looki Foul 
on our weather quarter, and, shooting in the 
wind, to give us a diagonal broadside, and then 
to box-haul, and rake us with the other. 


wind; so that we both lay for a moment parai- 


‘distinctly hear the commander of the brig giving 
_his orders to his people. 
judging from his contempt of danger, and his} 


sation of thet moment of suspense. 
saw a man who more thoroughly represented, to | 
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about six feet two in altitude, andso lank withal 
that you might as well—ifinclined to make game 
of him—as says, ‘have taken.aim at 
the edge of a penknife,’ His retort, however, 
on, such a compliment being paid to him, was far 
from being courteous. He wasa skilful rifleman: 
he had just, by means of an ron ramrod and, a 
serving-mallet, hammered down a ball into. a 
gun as long as himself; and his enemies had 
never occasion to say that he did not discharge 
his obligations to them—in lead—with all due 
promptitude, whenever an opportunity occurred. 
There were several other extraordinary charac- 
ters on board, but I will not now detain you with 
a recital of their peculiarities. 

The Dolphin carried an ample fore-top-sail 
and top-gallant-sail,as well as.a gafl-top-sail, and 
had we kept her large, and set our square-sails 
and studding-sails, there was a probability of 
The attempt was 


was first broken by O’Flinn exclaiming, while 
he sent his quid from the starboard to the lar- 
board cheek, and gazed upon the brig as she 


drop of the crathur on board, botheration to 
him, for we’re all out here!’’ 
The Spaniard’s first attempt was to round to, 


Our 
captain, however, saw his drift; and the moment 
he luffed, we, too, shook the Dolphin up in the 


lel, at a distance of little more than pusigiesnucs 
the brig being a little to windward, We could 


I have but a confused recollection of the sen- 
I beard the 
orders from the brig, in Spanish,—*‘‘ Fire toge- 
ther!’’—and our captain, waving his hand, ex- 
claimed,——‘‘Down! down, my lads, on the deck! 
We must receive his first broadside, and then to 
our posts!’’ In a moment, we were all flat u 

the deck; and the next, through a seam in ‘he 
waist boards, I observedthe smoke belch, in one 
swelling volume, from the side of the brig; and 
the thunder of her guns came simultaneously with 
the. crash of our slender bulwarks, shattered by 
the shot. A groam from one of the crew at my 
feet, and the shrill pipe of the first officer, raised 
me ina moment. I looked round, and saw one 


of the Colombians stretched on his face, mor- 


ere Tom?’ of a privateer, or from a two-pounder,| tally wounded; his thighs were nearly cut off by i 
ces mounted, on shore, on the baws.of a wheel-bar-| a shot: he died instantly in my arms, without th 
ad- row. Patrick O’Flinn was, im verity, a broth of| being able to utter a word. a 
ave a boy! 4 ; k felt, now that the first breadside was over, a 
ya There was another man on board, an Ameri-| asifa load of anxiety were removed from, my ie & 
in- an, to whom he was wont to draw with asortof| breast. My heart ceased to palpitate with more Hy 
his brotherly affection. This man was a back-woods-| than ordinary quickness; and I felt—the feeling, er] 
ov- man of Kentucky. His hair, of dirty ned, hang-| indeed, appeared to be general—that [ could ae 
the mg, like teased-out rope-yarns, in strait and| stand fire to the last. Thene was another man 

d to coarse masses, from a brimless hat,--half con-| killed near to the bows of\the Dolphin, and three 

rely cealed his red, freckled, Indian-looking counte-| shots had passed through the bonnet of her fore- 

was 
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aance, and his ever-restless grey.eyes, He was| gail. Our spars were, however, still standing; 
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the enemy. 

We were instant] 
primed and ready. T 
in the wind, in the 
scarcely steerage way upon her: Our eel of a craft 
was still creeping a head; and the captain, seiz- 
ing the tiller, kept her full for a moment, and, 
singing out ‘‘ Let’ go the jib-sheet!’? we were 
immediately in stays, and fell across her hawse, 
as the head-sails took a-back. The mate stood 
by the long gun, which he primed and pointed 
with masterly promptitude; and, blowing his 
match, the priming fizzed out fora moment. The 
next, the report shook every timber in the Dol- 
phin, and the double shot, with which it was 
charged, raked the Spaniard fote and aft, and 
we couid plainly perceive when the smoke dis- 
persed, had mowed down at least a dozen of the 
crew, and thrown her yet crowded decks into 
confusion. 


_ The Dolphin was pierced for only two carro- 
nades on each side of the quarter deck; but 
O’Flinn, with the arms of a Hercules, had turn- 
ed the muzzles of the whole four upon the enemy, 
firing them successively (two of them through 
the boards) as we passed the bows of the brig. 
~—The moment her larboard side opened to our 
view, our marines discharged into her a well-aim- 
ed volley,—and the cries of her officers, which 
wefe mingled with loud and violent oaths, were 
drowned by a second discharge, from some of 
our spare firelocks that were placed in readiness 
onthe deck. The others, thanks to Birming- 
ham, would not go off. 

The brig had now fallen back, and began to 
fill on: the starboard tack, so that her larboard 
broadside bore partly upon us. She fired it off, 
and followed the discharge by a volley of mus- 
ketry. Our lee main shroads (or rather back- 
stays—our only standing rigging abaft) were 
carried away; and our Kentuckian was painfully, 
but not dangerously, wounded in the knee, by a 
half-spent ball froma grape. He instantly limp- 
ed up the fore-rigging, and, standing on the 
cross-trees, singled out the commander of the 
brig, who wore a blue uniform, faced with red. 
The rifle was deliberately raised; it went off with 
a smart, but not very loud, report; and O’F linn, 
who was watching the result, in a moment after 
exclaimed “ By—but he has pinked the skipper!’’ 
The fall of the commander, and the rushing of 
his officers round him, on the quarter-deck, too 
truly told that the red American had taken his 
stern revenge. I could not help thinking there 
was something a in thus premeditatedly 
singling out an individual,:as if for martial exe- 
cution, and I looked upon the face of the perpe- 
trator, as he descended the ratlines, to observe 
if it bore indication of any compunctuous visit- 
ing within. But, saving his restless eye, that 
seemed to gleam with triumph, and his lip, that 
slightly quivered asin contempt, his aspect still 
bespoke his usual apathy and wildness. He was 
the act of springing from the shroud to the 


at our posts,—every gun 
he brig had become hogged 


confusion of firing, and had | 
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and we wete not long in returning the fire of struck him I know not where, and bending back. 


wards like a bow, asif in one final pang, he 
dropped his rifle, and fell into the sea. A rope 
was instantly procured; but he had sunk, and, 
from the whiteness of his clothes, I could distin: 
guish his body quivering by the undulations of 
the waves, until he disappeared in the depths 
below. 

‘* By the powers!’’ said O’Flinn, piping his 
eye for a moment over his old crony, as he 
ed over the side, and blowing his match, to fire 
the long gun,—‘‘ we’ve lost a man! but, we’! 
pay them home for it!’’ | 


The schooner had, by this time, got a little to 
windward of the enemy, who was standing on 
the other tack, repairing his rigging. As soon 
as we could rig a preventer-stay, in lieu of the 
shrouds shot away, we _ about, and, keeping 
her away, were, in a few minutes, close upon 
the weather quarter of the brig. As we: round. 
ed to, resolved again to receive his broadside, 
we lay down upon the deck. He discharged at 
us his six guns. Two of the shot hulled us be- 
tween wind and water, and we could hear the 
rush of leaks in the hold, as she heeled to the 
wind. ‘The other shot struck the water to lee- 
ward of us, and, passing close over oar heads, 
tore up into foam an expanse of sea beyond us. 
We now leaped up, every man to his station; 
and, bearing close down upon the brig, returned 
her fire with bar-shot, that told upon his main 
rigging, and did fearful execution amidst the 
crowd visible on his quarter-deck. We then 
doused our main-peak, slacked off the main- 
sheet, and bearing smartly away under his stern, 
as we wore round on the other tack, we again 
raked him with our lar-board carronades and 
long gun. In this manceuvre, however, we lost 
three men by a discharge of grape from his stern 
chacers; and another was afterwards killed by 
a musket ball, while he was kneeling on a grat-— 
ing lowered over the side, plugging up the shot 
holes. Still we were not dispirited; and the at- 
tack was continued in various ways from time 
to time, for a space of three. hours and a half, 
with a loss on our part of two more men. The 
rigging and sails of the brig were, through the 
coolness and skill with which O’Flinn and our 
captain and first oficer managed the long gun, 
dreadfully cut up; and his Joss of men was evi 
dently great, chiefly from the effect of our mus- 
ketry when we came to close quarters. For my 
part, (said Norman,) I leaded and fired as 
quickly as possible; but as I had not made up ay 
mind to the propriety of shedding so much blood, 
even in self-defence, I believe most of the balls 
from my piece went harmless through the air, or 
lodged in the sides of the brig; for I tdok ne 
positive aim at any human being, and shut my 
eyes when I fired, lest I should see some one 
drop, on being pierced by the bullet. | 
From the lowness of the Dolphin, she was hard 
to hit; and the enemy at length ebanged his 
mode of attack, and evidently fired high, with 
intent to dismast us. A shot carried away our 


deck, when a shot, whistling over my head, 


ensign halyards, and the flag fell upon the deck. 
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One of the English sailors instantly took a ham- 
mer and a few pump-tacks, and ascending the 
bare back-stav, mailed it securely to the top- 
mast,—atid regained the deck unhurt, though 
tiarked by the enlemy’s marines, who did their 
utmost t6 bring him down like a crow ftom its 
roost. At length, after a long running fight, it 
was evident that the steering gear of the brig 
was deratiged bya discharge from our long gun, 
and some of his braces wefe shot away; she 
went up in thé wind, and, to our infinite joy, 
struck her colours, and ceased firing. 

It would have been well for us had we left her, 
battered as she was, to find her way home with 
the news of her defeat. Bat the honour of cap- 
turing an enemy’s man of war of so superior a 
fptce, was More than captain M or his 
crew could relinquish. There was a jabble of a 
sea at the time, otherwise we should have run up 
alongside of her. She backed her main top sail 
in token of submission; and her first lieutenant, 
hailing us with a trumpet as we neared, said he 
would come on board of us with his officers, and 
give up his sword; but he had not a boat that 
was not sinashed by our shot. Our own boat 
was perforated in many places; but the holes 
were plugged up, and filled with tallow and 
ashes; amd; having launched her over the gun- 
wale, the captain, O’Flinn, myself, and five men 
(including the two Englishmen), all armed, step- 
ped on board of her, to take possession of the 
prize. We were met at the gangway by the 
lieutenant, and invited to the quarter deck. 


We were surprised to observe only four or five 
men upon the blood stained decks; and the sound 
of voices from the gratings over the main hatch- 
way, rdused our suspicions of foul play. Nor 
were our apprehensions without foundation. A 
shrill whistle rang through the hold; and ere we 
could well grasp our cutlasses, or cock a pistol, 
a crew of at Jeast thirty men sprang up from the 
forecastle, and assailed us on every side. Our 
situation was as desperate as the stag’s, when at 
bay; and, though it may seem strange, hopeless 
as we were of escape with life, we were so much 
stung by this act of treachery, that every nerve 
in our limbs seemed to have acquired the strength 
of iron, and thrilled with an eagerness of revenge. 
A bloody contest ensued. Several pistols were 
simultaneously fired, and two of our men fell life- 
less into the boat alongside. Cutlasses then 
gleamed on high, and the captain and O’Flinn, 
who were yet unhurt, seemed to be armed with 
a supernatural strength. The latter laid about 
him in every direction, and cut down three men 
inas many blows. The captain, with more of 
skill and less of fury, wielded his sword with the 
science of a master; and though four, at one 
time, strove to destroy him, he forced his way 
through them, and, encountering the lieutenant, 
who was animating his men in thé dassassin-like 
attack by exclaimmg “ Murte a los piratos!”’ 
—dfter a few patries, he sheathed his sword in 
the heart of the faithless Spaniard. J'know not 
exactly what, on this emergency, were my own 
exertions Hi but they were certainly desperate, and 

14 


I bélieve more than one received his death-wound 
in endeavouring to deal me mine. It surprises 
me, to this day, that we were not all cut to 
pieces in five mifilutes,—and double that time 
elapsed before our party, of whom four were 
killed, and four only remained, was reinforced, 

The mate of the Dolphin, the moment he dis- 
covered that treachery was on foot, steered the 
schooner close alongside the brig—to which she 
was instantly grappled, Her crew were armed 
with cutlasses, and boarding pikes; and three of 
them, in boarding, fell overboard, with morta! 
wounds. The rest, headed by the sturdy French- 
man, gained the side of their commander, on the 
quarter deck of the brig, and a conflict, unequal- 
led in the annals of nautical warfare, continued 
for upwards of halfan hour. We were but six- 
teen in number; the enemy, several of whom had 
been below at the commencement of the attack, 
were more than double our number on deck, and 
others of them fired upon us from between decks, 
in a cowardly manner, through the grated 
hatches. In a short time, the decks became 
slippery in blood and were strewed with the dead 
and the dying. There was scarcely a counte- 
nance without a frightful gash, and few could 
boast of uninjured limbs. 

During a breathless moment, I looked over- 
board upon the deck of the schooner. The young 
surgeon was binding a tourniquet round the thigh 
of the black boy, who bad received 4 severe 
wound: and as1 turned rapidly to resume the 
struggle, my eye caught a marine taking a dead- 
ly aim at.the youth with his carbine. His pu- 
pose I could not but consider murderous,—seeing 
that his victim was engaccd in an act of humani- 
ty,—and urged by an uncontrollable impulse | 
clove him with my cutlass to the deck,—where 
he lay, the blood welling from a fearful wound 
on his shoulder. The retribution was, however, 
too late. The trigger was drawn as my weapon 
descended, and poot J ,» falling upon his 
patient—-both of them vitally wounded, were soon 
motionless in death. 

Our party, overpowered by numbers, and many 
of them stabbed from behind, at length thought 
of effecting retreat to the schooner. They 
madé a desperate effort to gain the gang-way, 
which was hemmed round by the Spaniarde, 
who strove to cut off all retreat. We made a 
bold rush against our unequal foes, but though 
many of them were wounded, we were foiled in 
our first attempt; and in the closeness and heat 
of our struggle, the stilettos of the Spaniards 
gleamed on high. The cutlasses of several of our 
men had snapped, from the badness of the metal, 
but they arméd themselves with the swords and 
pikes dragged from the stiffening clench of their 
dying foemen. One of the Englishmen was <e- 
verely wounded on the shins, and was unable to 


his le He fought upox ‘igs knees, until 
he recéived a death-blow on the head from a 
gabre. 


‘The remembrance of the conclusion of the 
struggle isto me a8 but adream, The brave 
Freneh mate was run through the back by a 
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pike. He made a dying effort to be ave d, | 
and not in vain; for stretching out his sword, as 

he fell, his weight sent it into the heart of his 

antagonist, and they relled together lifeless upon 

the deck. A last fearful effort—and we gained 

the gangway, over the bodies of the dead, and 

leaped on board of the schooner. We let go the 

hawsers that bound us to the brig, and slowly 

drifted from her to the leeward. 

it was only now that a sense of the danger I 
had passed rushed upon my mind. [ felt my 
arms and legs, as though to convince myself I 
was still corporeal. I gazed upon those of my 
comrades who had escaped. Good God! they 
were but four in number! namely, Captain 
M —, Patrick O’Flion, (severely wounded, and 
his eyes flashing with indignation at the treache- 
ry of the foe,) and the faithful African—the 
captain’s servant! We stared for a moment upon 
each other, as if we had unexpectedly met in 
some unknown country, after we had passed the 
portals of death. 


The captain came up and shook hands with 
us; saying, with the utmost placidity, ‘*‘ My 
brave—my fortunate associates! It is but small 
consolation to think, that though we have lost 
nearly all our gallant men in this conflict, we 
have sent double their number to furnish a feast 
for the sharks;—but let us not despair! there 
are still five of us left, with fearless hearts, who 
will yet dare to cope with the outnumbering 
enemy; and strive, at least, to avenge the treach- 
erous death of our gallant comrades!”’ 

I could see the blood oozing from the cap- 
tain’s vest, ashe spoke. “ You are wounded!’’ 
said | 

Nothing—nothing,”’ he replied, 
ing me, ‘‘ but a scratch;’’ and he opened his 
shirt, and thrust his handkerchief down his 
breast, to staunch the wound, which in other 
circumstances would have excited more caution 
and alarm. But we had all received a number 
of flesh wounds, which we bound up in the best 
manner we could, and taking each a. glass of 
Catalonia wine, to dispel our faintiness, we 
kept our eye upon the enemy, and again began 
to prepare the guns for action. The Colombian 
sailor was, about this time, while assisting us, 
‘nearly cut in two by a cannon-shot. 

The brig now got a-head of us, on the star- 
board tack. We set sail as wellas we could, and 
stood directly in her wake. They had still, we 
conjectured, eighteen or twenty men left; yet 
we resolved to seek our revenge, even against 
so fearful an odds. 

We observed with the telescope that, while 
they dashed along, they were busy. committing 
their dead to, the deep, As we neared them, 
we heard their loud cheers, followed by peals of 
laughter, as they plunged a body from the side, 
and we could . rot divme the cause. Ina few 
minutes all was explained. The bodies of se- 
veral of our cobupine Wie had perished on the 
deck of the brig, came floating under our hawse, 
tied to pieces of planks, that we might see 
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expressed their brutal triumph—(though they as, 
suredly had little to boast of }—over the mangled 
bodies of their enemies. We were stung to the 
soul at this unmanly and gratuitous insult; and 
each of us longed to have a gripe of one of the 
ruffians by the throat. O’Flinn_ instinctively 
blew his match, and looked round impatiently 
upon the great gun, while his enormous quid 
shifted from cheek to cheek in an unusual and 
portentous manner; and he, at intervals, mut- 
tered snatches of oaths in the genuine Irish yer. 
nacular. 

The captain sat a few moments on the tronk 
of the cabin, with his eves pensiyely fixed on 
the blood-clotted deck, and then, calmly raising, 
said to his black servant,—‘‘Antonio! wash the 
decks; and then make a strong fire in the ca- 
bouse ; heave on all the firewood you can find, — 
and break up the hatches and wash-boards for 
fuel, if you have not enough, ring the wind-sajl 
to blow it; and fling into it a dozen of the eigh- 
teen-pound shot. We must warm these mis- 
creants’ jackets for them, before we have done 
with them. 

These orders were instantly obeyed; and as 
we gradually neared the brig, which was under 
easy sail, O’Flinn spunged out the great gun, 
and loaded it, remarking-—'‘We might as well 
trate him to a cold shot or two, to stay his sto- 
mach till the cook can sarve him with a hot 
one!’ 

By this time we were close upon the brig, 
which again showed the Spanish colours, and 
hoisted the black flag at the main. She fired 
upon us her two stern chasers, which wounded 
our main-top-mast just above the cap, and be- 
fore we could take in our gaff-top-sail, which 
was very large, the pressure of a passing squall 
carried away the spar. O’Flinn soon cleared 
it from its cordage; and observing the Colom- 
bian colours still uninjured, nailed upon it we 
erected it as a flag-statf abaft, Patrick exclain- 
ing, as we isdutel it,—‘*Be handy, my boys; or 
the gentleman may be after thinking that we 
have struck; but, by the Powers! we must unde- 
save him, and do our best to give him what 
Paddy gave the drum!”’ 

In a few minutes we were close under his lee 
quarter. O’Flinn, who had considerably elevat- 
ed the great gun, stood by with his match, and 
watching his moment, it went off with a report 
that started the blood from one of my ears, A 
crash was heard on board the brig, and whea 
the smoke cleared away, we could see that the 
shot had brought down his main-yard by the 
run. 


“*Hav’n’t I done it nately?’’ said Patrick. 
J—s, we’ve spoiled his after-sail!’’ He 
was right. The two carronades, fired by Cap- 
tain M——, had also told upon his.main rigging, 
and one of the shots had carried away his trysa!- 
boom. He was unable longer to hold his wind. 
As he fell off, he poured into us a broadside of 
grape and round shot. 

We were a0 close that I know not how eng of 


them; and the exulting shouts of the brig’screw 


usescaped destruction, Our main-mast weot 
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by the board, and poor Antonio was killed by 
the fall. I looked to the great gun, and saw 
the Irishman stretched beside it. A ball had en- 
tered his breast and the finger of death was up- 
on him. He beckoned me to him: and while I 
endeavored to staunch the blood that flowed co- 
piously from the wound, he said—-‘‘Norman, 
my boy, it is all over with Patrick O’Flinn! 
But, thanks be to God! we have not died* with- 
out favouring the Don with a bit of comfortable 
news to carry home with him to Porto Rico. 
By my soul, he caught a tartar, when he fell 
foul of the little Dolpbin; and if Tommy Moore 
would write a bit of a song about us, for the 
honor of Ireland and Colombia—and all lands 
where God’s crature are trampled upon, it wauld 
plase my ould father better than all the howls 
that are sure to be set up in the parish of Bally- 
brook, when they hear of the death of Patrick 
O’Flinn. . Master Norman! though you be a 
Scotchman, you're an Irishman in your heart; 
an’ if you reach the land before you’re kilt;— 
you'll find a few dollars in my chest below,— 
you’ ll send them home to my father—-and Judith, 
my poor wife, with this letter: and you can 
write the poor craturs a word of comfort and 
tell them that Patrick died, at his gun, like a 
man!’’ 
| received his letter, and endeavoured to con- 
sole him with hopes (which I could not myself 
sincerely entertain) of his surviving his last 
wound. He shook his head, and becoming faint, 
said—** | wish I could but see one of the red- 
hot shot fired at the Don, before I take my lave 
of you.”’ | 


The captain was at the helm, and when we 
lost our main-mast, he kept her before the wind, 
in a course parallel with that of the brig. We 
were within pistol-shot of her, yet felt, I abso- 
lutely know not how, reekless of all danger.— 
There was no one left. to load the great gun but 
myself. I sent home a cartridge; and seeing the 
brig making preparations to board us, [ hasten- 
ed to the cabouse, and was pleased to observe, 
that several of the balls were at an almost white 
heat. I hastened to the gun, and while ramming- 
down two wet wads, the conients of a canister 
shot, as I supposed, from the brig, struck Cap- 
tain M—— on the left shoulder, tore the flesh 
from the bones, and left his shattered fore-arm 
hanging by little more than a piece of skin.— 
He looked calmly at the wounds; yet retained, 
for some time, his hold. I knew little of surge- 
ty; but it appeared to me, that he could not 
long survive, although every appliance were at 
hand. The young surgeon had left some linen 
on the trunk of the cabin. I bound up the wound 
on his breast as well as I could, and no tourni- 
quet being at hand, I put a handkerchief round 
the upper part of the arm, thrust.a belaying pin 
under it, and tightened it by twisting. The 
blood, however, flowed fast, yet he remained 
perfectly composed. He became faint. I ran 
to the cabin to bring some wine for him and 


* Poor Patcick’s bast bullt 


|ning of the log book, And ‘now, young man! 


O’Flinn, but found every bottle in the lockers 
smashed by the shot that had entered our hull. 
I sprang to the deck with a can of water. 
They both drank eagerly, and the captain, lash- 
ing the helm ajlittle a-weather, so that the ves- 
sel kept pretty steadily on her course, sat down 
close to the breech of the great gun where poor 
O’F linn lay with his head resting upon the car- 
riage. He shook hands with his dying comrade, 
whose eye lighted up as he saw him, and was af- 
fected to tears to observe him so dreadfully 
wounded. There was a dead silence for a few 
moments:—when the captain turning to me said 
faintly, as he pulled a small miniature portrait 
from his breast. ‘* Norman! should you survive 
toreach one of the islands of your countrymen 
or should you, more fortunately, soon, visit 
our native land, remit this trifle to Dieppe. 
he address is on the back: and it will serve as 
a small token of my undying attachment. I 
have no living relatives that are known to me— 
no one so «lear to me as poor Antoine, the maid 
whose beauty this but faintly represents; whose 
worth and tenderness are, alas! lost to me for 
ever, If you can find leisure to write to her,— 
to tell her, ina manner that will least wound 
her gentle spirit, of my death—I know you will 
do it. ‘There is some property on board besides 
your own. Should you be enabled to secure it 
from the enemy, you will please to remit it to 
the widows, orphans, or relatives of my crew, 
who have this day perished, and whose names - 
and residence you will find written in the begin- 
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ere my strength entirely fails, bring us a hot 
shot from the furnace, and [{ will myself endea- 
vour to fire a last gun at our faithless enemy." 


I took the portrait—that of a beautiful young 
female, in a Marie Stewart cap,—and wrapping 
it in a piece of sailcloth, that had been shot 
away from the foresail, put it carefully into m 
bosom. I was unable to speak. I sobbed ee 
M—— was moved at my distress; yet my anxie- 
ty to preserve the picture seemed io give him a 
melancholy satisfaction. To rush forward for 
the ball was a release from my oppressive feel- 
ings. The enemy was close at hand, and we 
might soon expect another broadside. We could 
hear his contemptuous shouts. I was reckless 
of danger. I felt ardent for revenge for my two 
dying comrades, I turned out a shot, red-hot, 
into a pitch-ladle, and carried it, glowing like a 
torch, to the gun. I sent home the wet wad 
ding; and after lowering the gun, so as to hull 
our adversary, dropped the flaming ball down 
the mnzzle of the piece, 

O’Flinn lifted his head, and a gleam of satts- 
faction brightened, for a moment, Kis pallid 
countenance. Ho tased himself half up on his 
/hends, as in a last effort, to assist in pointing 
the gun. 


I bed theh hold of the helm. “ Keep her 
away, a little!’’ said the Captain;—‘‘A little 
more !’’ 
 That’s it!—etea@y!—steady!”’ said O’ Fling; 


Send it, brave masters! into her eounter!”’ 
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néarly out. He was unable to blow it. I ran 
up, broughit it to brightness with a few puffs, and 
Teturned to the tiller, {t was Some time before 
We could giin ahother opportunity of firing to 
advantage, owing to the heave of the sea. The ’ 
at last, got it to bear, 

said O°’Flinn, “Fire it, my brave 

The ¢aptain, who could not rise from his 
Ktleés, atid whosé senses seemed to reel from 
loss Of blood, made several ineffectual attempts 
to place the tiatcn to the touch-hole. O’Flinn, 
who Was equally feeble, tried to assist him; and 
I hdd, theantime, ptésetice of mind enough to 
kéep thie schooner as steady as possible in her re- 

tive position to the brig. They, at length, 
succeeded in fiting the priming. The gun hung 
_ fite, and there was a look of despair on the pal- 
lid countenances of the yet dauntléss mén, who 
gazed along it. The next moment it went off 
with a noise that shook évery plank in the Dol- 
plin, and the ball, no doubt, entered the coun- 
ter of the brig. 

The scene that followed, it is impossible for 
me to describe, though it can never be forgot- 
ten. The fiery bullet had reached the magazine 
of the brig, and, in Jess than a minute, she blew 
up with a terrific explosion, that made the boards 
spring and quiver beneath my feet. It seemed 
_asif the frame of our vessel was shaken to pie- 
ces by the concussion. The place which the 
brig had, an instant before, occupied with her 
black bulk, became a livid mass of intense flame, 
that reached to the height of a hundred feet; 
and I could see fragments of her timber and ma- 
terials, and probably the dissevered limbs of her 
crew, blown into the air in every direction. A 
small portion of her bows I could just perceive | 
as it sunk, and pieces of the wreck and spats 
fell upon Our decks. A thick and large piece of 
plank fell upon our quarter-deck; and then, for 
the first time, did I learn the name of the gun- 
brig. There was painted upon it in faint co- 
jours, “El St. Jago, de Puerto Rico.” The smoke, 
in stifling columns, rolled ovér us to leeward; 
and, when my sense of heating recovered from 
the shock, [ could hear the Irishman, in exult- 
ing, but dying, accents exclaim,—*t Hurrah, 
my boys! we’ve done for him now, any how!— 
Colombia for ever! Erin go bragh!”’ 

I hastened to my wounded comrades. The 
captain liad gained his legs; but staggered, and 
appeared réady to fall. I ran towards him. 
But, before I reached him, with one final effort, 
he waved his hat over his head, and exclaimed, 
—‘* Thus pefish the treacherous butchets of my | 
crew!—Thus perish the énémiés of Coloinbia 
and the énémies of liberty,—wherever they may | 
paise theif heads!” 

He had but strength to utter these words, j 
when he fell into my arms, and expited without | 
agtoan I Jaid the body down gently. He fad’ 
mspired me with respect for his manhood,—with | 
esteem for his generosity. The heattless preju- 
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cliptain raised ‘the match; but it was 


village gossips, that Frenchmen were the aq. 
tural foes of England, and unequal in 
rowess, had been dispelled three days after 
i knew him, and I now shed tears that such 4 
man should perish in so unprofitable a cause, 
turned round to inquite how poor O’Ffinn 
felt. himself; and found that his Spirit ‘had 
peaceaby quitted its mortal tenement. 

I was now left alone, wounded and bruised, 
upon the bloodstained deck. The thirty-four in- 
dividuals who had stood, alive and well dbout 
five hours before, upon that deck, had all gone 
to their eternal rest. The vessel was 90 crip 
pled as to be scarcely manageable. The sig 
even of the enemy would have been a welcome 
companionship. But, before me lay the bodies 
of my two gallant friends, and around me roar- 
ed the boundless waste of waters; while the 
moonless night closed rapidly in, with lowering 
clouds and fitful squalls, foretelling the ap- 
proach of a tempest. 


From the Forget Me Not. 
LANGSYNE. 
BY DELTA. 


Langsyne! how doth the word come back 
With magic meaning to the heart, 
As memory roams the sunny track, 
Irom which Hope’s dreams were loth to part:— 
No joy like by-pastjoy appears; _ 
For what is gone we peak and pine: 
Were life spun out a thousand years, 
It could not match Langsyne ! 


Langsyne ! the days of childhood warm, 
When, tottering by.a mother’s knee, 

Each sight and sound had power to charm, 
And hope was high, and thought was free. 

Langsyne ! the merry seloolboy day s— 
How sweetly then life’s sun did shine! 

Oh ! for the glorious pranks and pluys, 
The raptures of Laugsyue: 


Langsyne! yes in the sound, I hewr 
The rustling of the summer grove, 
And view those angel features near, 
Which first awoke the heart to love. 
How sweet it is, in pensive mood, 
At windless midnight to rectine, 
And fill the mental solitude 
With spectres irom Langsyne! 


Langsyne !—ah, where are they who shared 
With us its pleasures bright and blithe / 
Kindly with some hath fortune fared, __ 
And some have bow’d beneath the scythe 
Of death; while others scattered fur 

O’er foreign lands, at fate repine, 

Oft wandering forth, *neath twilight’s' sar, 
To muse on dear Langsyne ! 


 Lampeyne ! the heart can never be 


Again so full of guileless truth; 
Langsyne! the eyes no more shall see, 
Ah no! the of 
Langsyne! with thee resides a spe 
To the spirit, and refine. 
Farewell! there can be no farewell ; 


dices instilled into me in my boyish days, by the 


To thee, loved, lost Langsyne ! 
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ROMAN BANDITTI. 


The most authentic and interesting of the nu- 
merous banditti tales which circulate in Rome, 
ig the detail of an attack made upon the villa 
of Baron V. Rumohr, at Olevano, on the 16th of 
June 1819, of which a narrative was transmitted 
to a friend in Rome, by a hero of this romance 
of real life, a young and intelligent Swiss pain- 
ter named Salathe, IL have extracted the most 


striking particulars in the words of this modern 


Salvator. 

“JT had been residing some’time at Olevano, 
a small town in the mountains, near Palestrina, 
38 Italian miles from Rome, for the purpose of 
sketching the scenery; and before my departure, 
paid a farewell visit to the Baron V: Rumohr, 
who occupied a villa in the vicmity. I arrived 
there about ten o’clock in the forenoon, and my 
return being delayed by a thunder storm of un- 
common violence, accompanied by torrents of 
rain, | sat down to a game at chess with the Ba- 
ron, after which, as the storm still raged, we 
were pacing up and down the saloon, accompa- 
nied by a young artist from Mentz, named Ram- 
bour, when suddenly two Italians, armed with 
carbines, and dripping with rain, entered the 
room, and, in tones too peremptory for guests or 
travellers, inquired for the master of the house. 
The Baron, whose opulence was well known in 
the vicinity, saw at a glance, that these men 
were banditti; and, guessing their object replied, 
with ready, and wonderful self-possession ‘ that 
he would go and call him.’ Hastening from the 
saloon, he ran downstairs, and escaped from 
the house; but, as I afterwards learned, was 
pursued by one of the gang, who fortunately 
slipped and fell on the wet soil, as he was level- 
ing his carbine, and before he could recover 
himself, the Baron was far enough on his way 
to the adjacent town, to reach it in safety. Ram- 
bour had succeeded in quitting the saloon with 
the baron, but finding himself pursued by one of 
the robbers, sought refuge in the kitchen, where 
the cook was preparing dinner. ‘ ‘There are rob- 
bers in the villa! How shall we escape:’ said 
he to the cook, who, cooly pursuing his employ- 
ment, replied: in a whisper, ‘ I know it, but I 
shall remain where I am.’ Rambour then darted 
out of the back door, and across several gar- 
dens, until he arrived at a lonely house, where 
he requested of the female inmates shelter from 
the storm, and was no little surprised. to find 
them perfectly aware of the attack upon the 
villa, which they told him as the news of the 
day. He did not dong delay his departure, and 
eventually succeeded in reaching Olevano. 

‘‘ During these occurrences, I remained in the 
saloon with one of the robbers; and as I paced 
up and down, racked my invention for some 
means of escape. Suddenly I heard a loud 
scream of horror from Rambour, uttered most 
probably, when he saw the carbine levelled at 
the Baron. Approaching in my walk gradually 
to the door, I sprang forward and seized the 
door latch; but the bandit, who watched my 
gestures with theeye of a hawk, darted towards 


me, and he levelled his carbine close to 
breast. Immediately I struck it upwards wit 
such force that it nearly fell from his hands, but 
in an instant the ruffian’s naked dagger was} at 
my throat. 1 paused as if in resignation tomy 
fate, but while he was recovering a better grasp 
of his carbine, I succeeded in opening the door, 
and rushed down stairs. At the bottom how- 
ever, another robber faced me with a levelled 
carbine, and my pursuer being close at hand, I 
offered no farther opposition. The banditti 
eagerly searched the house, but not finding the 
Baron, concluded that he had escaped, and b 
way of compensation seized a youth named Bal. 
di, son of the innkeeper at Olevano, who, with ill- 
timed, and gs it proved, disastrous curiosity, was 
gazing on this scene of outrage. Attaching cords 
to one hand of each captive, the robbers held 
the other ends, and after making free with my 
watch, bade us move on through the still hea 
rain; and although constantly impeded by the 
cords, which were held tight to keep our hands 
behind us, were urged forwards by blows and 
pushes from the but end of their carbines. The 
alarm bell now sounded from Olevano, and the 
robbers shouting to a peasant who guided them, 
‘* To the forest! To the forest:’’ handed their wet 
and heavy cloaks to a goatherd who met us at 
this moment as if by appointment, quitted the 
high road for the open fields, and proceeded 
with increased rapidity, until they reached a ri- 
vulet swollen by a flood of rain into a broad 
stream. Here they halted fortwo of their as 
sociates; during their pause [ had leisure to sur- 
vey the apparent leader of these qe oe xq 
whom they addressed by the name of Nicola. 
He was a man of dark and menacing extetior, 
and apparently about thirty-five years old. He 
wore a round-brimmed, high-crowned, sugar loaf 
hat, adorned with red ribbands and gaudy eolos- 
ed flowers. 


Strong black mustachios and enormous whis- 
kers almost covered his wild features,and twa bong 
black locks hung over his ears, excepting which 
his hair was closely cropped. His throat and 
breast were naked; the latter was thickly cover- 
ed with strong black hair, and in his ears bung 
heavy rings of gold. Around his neck were se- 
veral strings -of coral and one of pearls, from 
which depended a crucifix of black ebony, with 
a Christ of gold. His short jacket, waistcoat, 
and breeches were of green velvet, and the 
waistcoat was adorned with three rows of silver 
buttons, while his leathern girdle was stuck 
round with cartridges, and in the middle of it ap- 
peared a long dagger, with a black horn handle, 
inlaid with silver. The Papal arms were engrav- 
ed on the brass clasp of his belt; a decoration 
which surprised me no little, until I recollected 
having heard that the reckless habits of these 
men did not preclude a profound and supersti- 
tious veneration for the Holy Father of the 
Church; and indeed the number of amulets and 
pictures of saints which covered his breast, suf 
ficiently indicated’ his devotional habits. His 
carbine was suspended behind his shoulders by 
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a leathern strap, in which were also fixed a sil- 
ver. spoon and fork; and instead of shoes, he wore 
sandals, secured by long bands which wound 
rm up his neked legs as high as the knees. 
hile I was attentively observing this pictu- 
reeque rufhan, he: turned fiercely round and. thus 
addressed me. ‘I shali make you answer for 
the. Baron. Your friends must raise money, or 
i, will go hard with you.’ 
| * To pacify him, I voluntarily surrendered a 
little hoard of about 50: scudi im gold, which I 
had saved by long economy, to defray my ex- 
penses to Naples. This I told him asI handed 
the}purse, adding that 1 was a poor Swiss artist, 
and an orphan, supporting myself with difficulty 
by professional labour. 

“* *But if so poor,’ he replied, as he poised the 
gold in his hand,’ how’ came you to have a 
wateh? and how did you travel through Italy?” 

The watch,’ answered, * was left to me 
by my father, and I entered Italy with the army 
as'an artilleryman. Afterwards I served some 
tume in the Swiss guards on Monte Cavello, got 
tired of the service, and returned to painting 
for a support.’ 

_ “The bandit and his men listened with grow- 
ig interest to my replies, and questioned me 
minutely respecting the campaigns I had served, 
end the countries I had marched through. They 
ara I thought to find a gratification in the 
se resemblance which the scenes of military 
Bapine I had witnessed bore to their own less 
hesourable process of exaction and outrage. 
We now resumed our march, and, after a five 
mile walk, halted again under a projecting rock 
called Mora Kossa, where they informed me 
that I must write a letter to obtain the sum 
required for my ransom.—One of the robbers 
cut a blank leaf out of my pocket beok with his 
r; a second shook some gunpowder into 


the lid of his powder-flask, let some drops of 


water fall inte it from his dripping hat, and thus 
repased a substitute for ink, while, with my 
{ ife, 1 converted a wooden splinter into a pen. 
Two of the gang now suspended a pocket hand- 
kerchief over my head, te protect me from the 
tain while writing, and a third levelled the point 
of his dagger at my throat. They then dictated 
with loud tones and menacing gestures a letter 
to Baron V. Rumohr, which I began to write in 
German, but was soon compelled, by very sig- 
nificant. gestures, to make use of Italian. The 
ter wae in substanee as follows:—‘ Dear 
Barrow, my life is in imminent peril, and if 
you do not immediately sead 2000 scudi for my 
ransom, 1 shall most certainly be murdered. In 
mercy do me this favour, and save my life. 
SALATHE. 
“ Before I had recovered from the mortal ter- 
ror under which I penned this short letter, I was 
required to address another to the innkeeper 
at Olevano, demanding 10,000 ecudi for the 
ransom of his son, after which the letters were 
immediately dispatched by the peasant who had 
been our guide. With rapid stepa the robbers 
Row commenced another five mile stage up the 
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mountain road. The rain still fell in torrents; 
and I wasso utterly worn out by terror ang 
previous fatigue, that I fell exhausted on the 
grass, telling the bandits that I should eXPire 
before them if they did not allow me some re. 
pose. They paused a few minutes to relieve 
me, and then started forward to the summit of 
the mountain, which I reached utterly exhausted 
and breathless, and was allowed to repose a 
considerable time under a beech: tree, while the 
robbers looked out with eagle eyes into the 
vale below, to see if they were pursued, Pro. 
ceeding at length some miles farther into this 
mountainous region, we paused for the night; 
and a circular hollow, resembling a crater, was 
selected for our bivouac. Immediately a fire 
was lighted by one, while others of the gang 
helped themselves to a calf from a distant herd 
of cattle, killed and flayed it; after which slices 
of the flesh were roasted by the primitive pro. 
cess of saying them on the fire, and turning 
them, when done enough on one side. A few 
hours later arrived a shepherd with a provision 
of wine and bread for these marauders, who, 
like all others of their tribe, had numerow 
satellites, or accessaries, in the shape of spies, 
providers, receivers, and barterers; through 
whose agency they were enabled to maintau 
the requisite intercourse with civilized society. 
The dinner being soon ready, we sat down to 
partake of it, and I must, in justice to these 
vagabands, acknowledge that they not only shar- 
ed alike with me, but helped me first. During ow 
meal the captain observed in the possession oi 
the shepherd a prayer book called Santa Croce. 
He immediately seized and offered it to me, say- 
ing, ‘You can read this book. Give usa prayer 
out of it. I complied, and read a prayer to 
the robbers, who uncovered their heads and 
listened with much apparent unction, especially 
the leader, who sighed deeply, and repeatedly 
kissed his crucifix with much fervor. When ! 
had concluded, he expressed himself much edi- 
fied by the prayer, and immediately ordered 6 
requisition to be made upon the town of Olevano 
for five similar prayer books.—This anomalous 
personage generally kept aloof from the others, 
and sat with folded arms in silent abstraction, 
often sighing deeply, while his men were full 
of life and enjoyment. This reserve was probs- 
bly assumed by the captain to support his au- 
thority, and not unsuccessfully, as their deference 
to his commands, and opinions was very 0b- 
vious. He was also the most active and vig 
lant in his vocation, and invariably took he 
turn at the look out in common with the others. 

About nine at night arrived two peasants from 
Olevano with a sumpter horse, carrying ® sup 
ply of bacon, bread, cheese, and a keg of wine, 
and the bandits began to make preparations 
for their nocturnal banquet. Slices from the 
remainder of the calf were spitted on their 0m 
ramrods, and | was compelled to contribute my 
assistance as a turnspit; but in return fos my 
labour and attention, they helped me first, and 
always to the choigest morsels, After euppe!, 
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the air on this high ground being cold and pene- | 


trating, the robbers started on their feet, and 
endeavoured to warm themselves by dancing. 
With riotous cordiality they seized my hands, 
exclaiming, ‘Come along, Federico, and dance 
with us, it will warm you.’ Sensible that un- 
qualified submission was my best policy, I join- 
ed in the dance of these frolicsome ruffians, with 
a heavy heart, and, doubtless, a most indiflerent 

ace. At midnight a man was stationed on 
the look-out, while the others stretched them- 
selves round the fire and went to sleep. I lay 
down on the wet soil, and vainly endeavoured 
to obtain the repose I so much needed; at length 
| tried a sitting posture, and succeeded better. 
Who will believe that under all this accumula- 
tion of terror and suspense, I not only enjoyed 
refreshing slumber, but a soothing and delight- 
ful dream! Methought I was residing, as in 
early youth, uader the parental roof, surrounded 
and caressed by loving parents, brothers, and 
sisters, and without a wish ungratified. Too 
soon, alas! this vision of by-gone bliss was bro- 
ken. The moist and penetrating cold speedily 
roused me to a chilling sense of my calamitous 
situation—to the bitter consciousness that I had 
lost parents, brothers, and sisters—that 1 was 
a captive, and my life at the mercy of cruel and 
reckless robbers. A stout and handsome youth 
of twenty, who reclined at my elbow, roused 
himself, and observing my extreme depression, 
kindly endeavoured to cheer me. 


“«* Federico,’ said he, ‘be tranquil. We 
shall do you no injury; and before long you 
will be at liberty.”’ 

“ He then questioned me for some time about 
my native country, the late war, and the artil- 
lery service. While I was replying to his 
queries; he suddenly interrupted me with— 
‘Here me, Federico; have you then really no 
more money?’ 

‘**« None on earth,’ I replied, ‘except these 
two scudi, and some smaller coins, all of which 
are at your disposal.’ 

‘** No said he: ‘I will not take them. They 
will pay your expenses back to Rome.’ 

‘* Slowly passed this miserable night; but at 
length the daylight dawned upon the hills; the 
robbers roused themselves, and sent the two 
peasants to Olevano for the ransom of the inn- 
keeper’s son, who was half dead with terror, 
and whom from time to time they tortured with 
imprecations and menaces. Nor did I alto- 
gether escape these brutal frolics. The mis- 
chieveus Nicola, drawing his long dagger from 
its sheath, turned to me, saying, ‘How strange 
it is that we can never get the rust of haman 
blood out of steel! Say, Federico, you have 
seen service; how do the soldiers contrive to 
keep their arms so bright?’ I told him that we 
cleaned them with fine brick-dust and vinegar. 

“¢ Hah! I shall recollect that,’ said he poising 
the weapon in his hand with complacency, and 
then with true bandit-frolic in his glittering 
eyes, he pointed his dagger at my stomach, and 
made a sudden gesture as if to stab me, 


‘There is a firm grasp in this handle,’ he con- 
tinued; ‘this knife never fails me, Federico! Bt 
has blanched many a cheek forever.’ 

‘* Fearful of rousing the murderous 
sities of this humana tiger, I concealed as much 


as possible my deadly terror; and, with assumed 


indifference, I inquired his reason for stabbi 
upwards from below the ribs, instead of plunging 
the dagger downwards into the breast. 

*“**We know better than that Federico,’ he 
replied; ‘the blow downwards is never certain. 
The bones lie close, and often resist the blade, 
or give it a wrong direction; but the stab up- 
wards reaches the heart in a moment, and 
never fails.’ 

‘‘Thus did I endeavour, by theoretical diseus- 
sion and inquiry, to prevent any practical ex- 
periments at my expense, while Nicola continy- 
ed to play with his dagger, gazing on it the 
while with an eye of fondness, and then layi 
hold of the point, he threw it aloft, and, watch- 
ing its revolutions, caught it adroitly by the 
handle as it fell. Pleased with his own dex- 
terity, he offered me the weapon, challenging 
me to as much. I declined the attempt, but 
showed him another trick, common in Germany, 
by attaching a small bit of paper to one side 
of the blade, and rapidly turning the dagger to 
produce the appearance of a paper on both 
sides of the blade, and then on neither side of 
it. The robbers were delighted with this optical 
delusion, but not one of them eould guess, how 
the trick was done. I revealed the secret to 
the captain, who tried, succeeded, and was so 
much elated with his success, that his savage 
features relaxed into more friendly meaning; 
and he told me that I had really won his heart. 

‘‘This gleam of sunshine was, however, soon 
succeeded by a dark and threatening incident. 
Information was received that soldiers were .ap- 
proaching through the valley; and immediately 
my companion and I were bound with cords, 
laid on the ground. and told, with fierce menaceg, 
that our lives should be answerable for theirs, 
and that if the soldiers attacked them, we 
should be instantly put to death. Ere long, 
however, we were released from our bends; in« 
telligence, as I afterwards heard, had been re- 


ceived by spies, that the inhabitants of Ole. 


vano, fearing this result had prevailed upon the 
soldiers to retire. 


‘About eleven o’clock some peasants arrived 
from Olevano, with 200 scudi, and several 
watches and silver spoons, as a ransom for 
young Baldi. Captain Nicola, who was sitting 
on the ground, took the proflered valuables on 
his lap, counted the money, and tossed the plate 
and watches on the grass, exclaiming. ‘I can 
do nothing with such trash as this—I must have 
money!’ Indignant at the smail amount in 
coin, his anger blazed out in furious menaces. 
‘What,’ said he, ‘do the Olevanese take me for 
a fool, that they dare to send me 200 scudi in- 
stead of 10,000?—Have they no conscience, no 
decency, that they treat me thus unworthily?— 
By heaven, fellows! if you dont bring me more 
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wy I will send this boy’s head to his fa- 
r.’ 

“The robbers, to shew the alarmed peasants 
that their leader was in bitter earnest, began to 
prick the trembling youth with their dagger 
points, and, with fierce gestures, threatened to 
cut off his ears; which brutal prelude to a more 
horrid catastrophe, frightened the poor fellow 
into convulsions, and he fell on the turf utterly 
insensible. The distressed Olevanese immedi- 
ately departed in quest of a larger sum; and, 
as my letter to the Baron was still unanswered, 
the robber bade me address to him another and 
stillmore urgent petition for his interference, to 
save me from death. 


“With this order, however, I firmly refused 
tocomply. The letter, I said, would be utterly 
fruitless, Again I assured them that I was a 
destitute and friendless artist, and that I had 
no claim upon the Baron, who was doubtless 
already in Rome, and would certainly make no 
sacrifice in my behalf. I begged them to re- 

lease me; or, if they intended to destroy me, to 
_ put an end to my suspense on the spot. 

“‘Not one of them, however, betrayed an in- 
clination to put their threat in execution. Their 
deportment to me continued friendly as before; 
—they even desired to see some specimens of 
my skill in drawing, and told me to sketch their 
portraits. Selecting a suitable piece of charcoal 
from the ashes, I scraped it to a point, and 
began to sketch their miniature likenesses on 
the blank leaves of my pocket book.. Several 
of these rude portraits were highly approved of, 
and pocketed by the originals; but one of them 
was objected to as crooked and caricatured, 
which, I must admit, was the fact. With grow- 
ing cordiality, these singular ruffans endeavour- 

to prevail upon me to take up my abode with 
them, telling me that I should enjoy life, and 
that they possessed beautiful pictures, which 
they had taken on the high roads from English 
travellers. Some time back, they told me, that 
they had captured an Englishman, travelling 
with an English lady of dazzling beauty. They 
had carried them up into the mountains, had 
made a table of tree-bark for the accommoda- 
tion of the lady,—and had endeavoured to cheer 
and amuse her by every possible attention,— 
but all in vain, her depression and alarm were 
invincible. They farther told me, that they 
only frequented the high roads, when they had 
no better employment, and that such excur- 
sions were hardly worth the risk and trouble 
incurred rarely yielding above 300 or 400 scudi, 
and a few watches, rings, and snuff boxes. 
From the conversation at different times, I col- 
lected that the whole gang comprised fifty men, 
who assembled every three months for purposes 
of festivity; and that each new year’s day they 
met to celebrate an annual festival, which was 
attended by many women and girls, with whom 
they danced and feasted for a week. 

‘*They did not hesitate to discuss before me 
various projected enterprizes; and, amongst 
others, expressed their intention to lay hold 
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of a Cardinal, and to retain possession of him 
until the holy father should have granted them 
a free pardon, 

‘“*At five in the evening the peasants returned 
from Olevano, with a farther sum of 129 send; 
in gold, to ransom the captive Baldi; but the 
robbers, still unsatisfied, threatened to murder 
him if more money were not procured. The 
peasants intreated and wept for him, assuring 
the captain that they had already brought not 
only all the father’s property, but all the coin 
in Olevano. The agonized youth fell on his 
knees, and implored Nicola to release him, 
but the robber was inexorable; and the pea- 
sants were again dismissed with loud repetitions 
of the threat, that old Baldi would see his son’s 
head if he did not raise a Jarger sum. 

** With regard to me, they appeared to hare 
at length reached a conviction, that I had no 
friends to redeem me, and that as a hostage | 
was worthless. Suddenly Nicola turned to me 
and, in a voice which fell like heavenly music 
on my ears, exclaimed, ‘Go, go, Federico!— 
You may depart in peace.’ 

‘Another of the band added, smiling, For- 
give us, Federico, for taking the wrong man. 
We shall perhaps meet another time.’ 

‘‘*Thope that I shall never again burden 
you with an incumbrance so unprofitable,’ | 
replied, laughing.—The bandits joined in the 
laugh, shook hands with me in turn, and thus 
amicably we separated. 

“T had proceeded some distance down the 
mountain, when my steps were arrested by a 
loud call of ‘Federico! Federico! come back"’, 
I paused and hesitated, but soon determined to 
comply; and, returning, met one of the robbers, 
who asked me for his pocket handkerchief, in 
lieu of which being wet, he had borrowed mine 
to protect the lock of his carbine from the rain 

‘** The friendly ruffian again shook hands with 
and embraced me, saying, ‘ Kiss me, Federico,’ 
I complied, and, again turning upon the bap- 
ditti, I proceeded through Olevano to Rome, 
near which I met several acquaintances coming 
with arms and money to attempt my release. 
They had heard of my captivity, and through 
the kind agency of Mr. Schnell, the Swiss con- 
sul, a sum had been collected for my ransom. 
The Papal government had also pledged itself 
to defray my ransom, and to refund any sum 
of which I might have been robbed; and, though 
the perseverance and energy of the worthy con- 
sul, I actually received from the Roman a- 
thorities the fifty scudi of which I had been de- 
prived. 

‘Subsequently I heard, that Nicola and hs 
men had succeeded on the following day, ™ 
extorting a farther sum of 1350 scudi for yo 
Baldi, who was restored to his father half dea 
from the incessant terrors he had experienced. 

Praise.—To bespeak praise is forever to be 
disappointed of it; to fear it is to deserve it, and 
to turn one’s back upon it is to be sure to have 
it follow. 
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FAIRMOUNT WATER WORKS. | 

On the opposite page we furnish our patrons 
with a striking and picturesque view of the 
Water Works at Fair Mount, as scen from the 
Reservoir or Basin. | 

Perhaps there is no situation in the United 
States, certainly none within our knowledge, from 
which a more varied, grander, or richer pros- 

ct can be obtained, than that which presents 
itself to the eye of the beholder, from the 
heights at Fair Mount. To the east, stretching 
far away into a seemingly immeasurable per- 
spective, he sees an immense and opulent city, 
lying, as it were, beneath his feet, her lofty 
spires scarcely reaching. to his level, and he 
hears the busy hum of her tens of thousands of 
inhabitants mingled with the sound of bells, 
and the ruder, though more acceptable, noise of 
mechanical industry. Turning a little to the 
north, the Pagoda, glittering with the most gor- 
geous colours, and rivalling in form the fanciful 
temples of Chinese worship, meets the view, 
while beyond, cultivated fields and a varied 
prospect of hill and dale form a soft and beauti- 
ful landscape, terminated on one side by the 
New Prison, whose massy walls, huge buttres- 
ses, lofty turrets, and ‘‘ donjon Keeps,’ forcibly 
recall to mind the Gothic structures of the mid- 
dleages. ‘Io the south is seen the skirts of the 
city, and in the distance may be recognized the 
two Asylums for Widows and Orphans, chari- 
ties which are principally supported by female 
contribution; and nearer, the Shot ‘Tower, msing 
like a huge monument into the regions of mid- 
air, as if in commemoration of some mighty 
achievement. Around and beneath lim on the 
west, the spectator beholds the works connected 
with the Fair Mount Water establishment, one 
of the noblest triumphs of human industry and 
art, with its dam fourteen hundred and sixteen 
fect inlength, creating a water power sullicient 
to raise into the reservoirs ten million of gallons 
a day; the apparatus by which the water is rais- 
ed into the reservoirs, and the reservoirs them- 
selves, situated at the top of the Mount, at an 
elevation of one hundred and two feet above 
the low tide of Schuylkill, and fifty-six feet 
above the highest ground inthe city of Phila- 
delphia, covering an extent of more than three 
hundred thousand square feet, and capable of 
containing twelve millions of gallons of water. 
The pipes leading from these basins through the 
various parts of the city, extend at this time to 
the length of thirty two miles, and are daily in- 
creasing.* At the distance of a few hundred 
yards to the northward, lies Lemon Hill, the 
seat of Henry Pratt, Esq. This elegant villa is 
most delightfully situated on the eastern bank 
of the Schuylkill. The grounds are extensive, 
—laid out for the most part in gardens, and 
embellished with every variety of tree, fruit, and 
flower that wealth could furnish, or inclination 
desire. The mansion is of a modern order, 


* For a more pele description of these works the 
eg is referred to the January number of the Casket 
1827. 
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erected on the brow of an eminence, and com 
mands a fine view of the surrounding scenery 
The green-house is one of the largest and best 
stocked in the United States, and comprises an 
almost infinite variety of plants, native and ex- 
otic. Arbours and grottos, tastefully decorated, 
are found in various parts of the garden, and 
the fish-ponds are well filled with the difierent 
species of coloured fish. In the perspective be- 
yond Lemon Hill, the Schuylkill is seen grace- 
fully winding its course between the banks, 
which are here skirted with high hills, overgrown 
with lofty forest tress, and there slope gently 
down to the river side, covered with the richest 
vegitation. Below the dam hundreds of craft 
laden with the produce of the upper country, 
coal, iron ove, flour, &c. are seen discharging 
their cargoes; thus adding the appearance of 
thrifty business to the scene. In a word, the 
eye cannot turn in any direction from the point 
we have selected to take our view, without rest- 
ing upon some object interesting, beautiful and 
pleasurable. 

THE STATE TIOUSE. 

No public building in the city -of Philadelphia 

is connected with so many patriotic and enno- 
bling associations as the old State House. Tlyere 
were assembled that august body, whose lote of 
country led them to separate from an oppressive 
task-master, and assert their own, and ‘the li- 
berties of their fellow citizens, at the imminent 
hazard of their fortunes and their lives. There 
was adopted and published that memorable *‘De- 
claration of Independence’’ which has since be- 
come a pole-star to thenations of the earth, anda 
warning to all despotic rulers; and which will go 
down to the latest posterity a lasting monument 
ofthe wrongs America sutlered, and a bright ex- 
position of the unalienable rights of man. There 
the sages who had puided the country with safe- 
ty through the sterms and tempests of a perilous 
revolution, afteywards met, and in peace and 
good-fellowship deliberated and resolved on the 
means by which the hberties they had gained 
with toil and bloodshed might be effectually se- 
cured. There the great and glorious Federal 
Constitution, the model of free government, the 
admiration of the civilized world, was debated 
and adopted; and there, too, in after times, 
when pearly half a’century had tested its excel- 
lence, the good La Fayette, the early and effi- 
cient friend, and the devoted champion of our 
country, received the blessings and thanksgiy- 
ings of a free and grateful people. 
‘* In the year 1729, less than halfa century af- 
ter William Penn had proclaimed, on the shores 
of the Delaware, amid the silence of its wilder- 
ness, his great charter of religious and civil li- 
berty, this edifice was commenced by the free- 
men of the province of Pennsylvania.—It was 
finished and ready for the reception of the Le- 
gislature and the Courts of Justice in 1773, hav- 


ing cost about six thousand pounds | 


The plan is rectangular, 110 feet. in front, 
by forty-four feet in depth, with an offset of 32 
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by 35 feet in the rear for the stairway and main 
passage, over which a steeple was originally 
erected, but having been removed in conse- 
quence of its decayed condition, is at present 
replaced by one of larger dimensions.—The 
building, two stories in height, is constructed of 
brick; the facade being of the Roman charac- 
ter, with rustic corners, and an enriched Corin- 
thian cornice, with flush pannels of marble be- 
tween the stories. The main entrance is by a 
Corinthian door-way, of recent construction, 
and opens into a commodious vestibule, dividing 
the building in its centre in a latitudinal direc- 
tion, highly enriched by architectural orna- 
ments, in the prevailing taste of that day. The 
rooms on either side have a modern appearance, 
from alterations made a short time since, in vio- 
lation of every principle of good taste. In the 
attic story of the basement of the steeple is sus- 
pended the great bell, which bears the following 
prophetic inscription: 

“*Proclaim liberty throughout the land, unto all 
the inhabitants thereof.” Ley. xxv. 10 

By order of the Assembly of the Province of Penn- 
sylvauia, for the State House in Philadelphia. 


PASS & STOW, 
PHILADA, 


MDCCLII. 

Qn either side of the State House are wings 
erected for the accommodation of the public of- 
fices, terminated on the west by the County 
Court House, and on the east by the City 
Hall. 

The State House, with the square annexed to 
it, remained the property of the Commonwealth 
until 1816—when they were purchased by the 
@prporation of the City of Philadelphia, for se- 
venty thousand dollars. The grounds have been 
laid out and improved with considerable taste, 
and are enclosed by an iron railing, elevated 
fram the level of the pavement by a terrace 
wall, 

By an ordinance of Councils this memorable 
portion of our City is denominated INDEPEN- 
DENCE Square, and forms one of its most de- 
cided ornaments.”’ 


Written for the Casket, 


A Brief View of the Prospects of 
AMERICAN GENIUS, 
———tenere nimis 
Mentes asperioribus 
Formande studiis.—Horace. 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to find a principle 
so congenial to the human heart, at the same 
time that it is so active in itself, so laudable in its 
possessor, and so beneficial in its influence on 
society, os emulation. It appears to be a spirit of 
honorable competition deeply implanted in every 
liberal mind—a competition not founded on the 
gross idea of depriving others of the object that 
raay attract attention, but arising from an inhe- 
rent desire of self-elevation. The man whose 
bosom swells with emulation, does not, like the 
ambitious man, act to the detriment of others, 
but fer the advancement of himself. Yet some 
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denounce it as dangerous, by reason of its closs 
connexion with ambition! The difference jy, 
however, obviously specific and striking. Am- 
bition can never be applied to any thing beneyo. 
lent in its purpose, as it is an inordinate usu 
tion of the rights of others; whereas, emulation 
has ever been rewarded by the sanction and ap. 
plause of mankind. The mind naturally requires 
something to counteract that retiring timidity, 
so baneful to the most brilliant natural advan. 
tages. For this reason, we find it to have been 
the paramount concern of veteran republics 
so cherish and disseminate this principle, and 
have it vitally interwoven with their political 
systems. Let us go back to the Campus Mas- 
tius and Public Games of those venerable states, 
and behold the wonderful efficacy of that policy 
which is calculated to elicit the love of glory so 
natural to the mind, so irresistible and various 
in the objects which it affects. There we find, 
that he who may have ‘worn the wreath’ in the 
race, became emulous to excel in letters;—that 
the successful historian was stimulated to the 
attainment of equal distinction, in the depart- 
ment of the poet and philosopher. But a fun- 
damental advantage in those exercises was the 
promotion of honorable and magnanimous feel- 
ing. They did not, indeed, contend on the 
fastidious rules of chivalry of the age some time 
past, but every competitor thought himself con- 
tending with an honorable rival; nor did he cal- 
culate on gaining his prize by the unskilfulness 
of his opponent, but his own proficiency.— 
Hence a generous courtesy and refined urbanity, 
remarkable for the age, characterized those ex- 
ercises. In short, there is nothing laudable to 
which this principle may not be applied. 


Such is the inducement which the people of 
this country have to accelerate their advances 
towards literary eminence. ‘‘ Liberty,’’ says 
Longinus, ‘‘ is suitable for nourishing great 
minds, for inspiring hope, and, at the same time, 
for increasing the zeal of mutual contention and 
emulation for literary eminence.’’ Disciplined 
from the dawn of reason in the salutary doctrine 
that we are born under free and liberal institu- 
tions, in which every one must rise by his own 
merit, the mind becomes imperceptibly expanded 
by that magnanimity which constitutes a promi- 
nent feature in our national character,—and a 
solid basis is laid upon which to build the super- 
structure of our greatness. It is vain for a 
nation to attempt to become great when the 
foundation on which it is built is ungenerous and 
contrary to the established principles of human 
nature. It is byno means a new idea, that the 
genius of a nation is greatly affected, if not en 
tirely moulded, by its political condition;—it #8 
just as evident as that there are conditions in 
which genius may be cherished or deteriorated. 
Where the people are subjected to monarchical 
rules and aristocratical notions,—some, as they 
are taught, born to honor, others to dishonor,— 
they are discouraged by the greater opportunr 
ties of their hereditary superiors. They expect 
those most enabled by their high situation in life 
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and in their country, to sustain of elevate the | 
character of that country. But does not human 
nature tell us, that when individuals are raised 
above others, their endeavors tend only to main- 
tain that ascendency? And is not the mind en- 
ervated, by the indolent habits of men who are 
born in a situation above the majority of their 
fellow-citizens, in such a manner as to incapaci- 
tate them for the discharge of those duties to 
which they may have originally owed their si- 
tuation? These objections cannot be urged 
against our country. The principal reason then 
why we may expect the consummation of ge- 
nius is, that we are all placed on equality.— 
Every man, so far from depending on others, is 
conscious that he has an equal original right to 
whatever his own merit is capable of accom- 
plishing. Without the austere gravity of our 
mother country, the acute perceptibility of the 
French genius, or the elegantly refined Italian 
taste, we have those qualities, in a less degree, 
happily blended together. But in those coun- 
tries the radical requisite is deficient. If the 
harmonious and romantic charms of language 
could elevate them above us, then we might 
yield, without a murmur, the merited palm; but 
this forms only a diminutive portion of the qua- 
lifications for real distinction. Their fancy 
may be more brilliant; ours, like our institu- 
tions, is more just: their imagination may be 
more highly wrought, ours more correctly im- 
proved: their sentiment may be more vivid in 
writing, but ours is more deeply engraved on the 
heart, and meets a more cordial response from 
the feelings. ‘They may revel in ideal delights 
of the mind, engendered by the gaudy scenes 
and lascivious customs by which they are sur- 
rounded, while we amuse ourselves with our 
characteristic simplicity, unallured by such 
eplendid but ephemeral radiance. 

But these, so far from being considered com- 
mendable qualities, are the actual reverse. It 
is well known that the language of a nation is 
the fairest means of judging of its moral advan- 
tages; for it is derived from the manners, cus- 
toms, and feelings of the people, by whom it is 
spoken; and will, consequently, be grave or tri- 
vial, harsh or harmonious, in proportion as these 
qualities are prevalent among them. It is also 
well known, that the most dignified and sub- 
stantial genius,—that which is peculiarly calcu- 
lated to exalt character, is sober, grave, and 
even melancholy. Poetry may raise a nation to 
an admirable eminence in rhetorical taste, but, 
in modern times, it seldom confers on mankind 
those solid benefits in which it should be our 
first aim to excel. Those countries remarkable 
even for the sprightliness and vivacity of their 
language, are unfavorable to the most elevated 
genius. This, then, isthe comparative situation 
which we hold towards other nations, so justly 
celebrated for literary attainments. Our genius, 
to say the least of it, is inclined towards philan- 
thropy, and is sustained in it by our political in- 
stitutions;—theirs tends to fastidious embellish- 
ments, arising from their luxurious habits: it is 


like a magnificent machine, having all the pro- 
perties of exquisite workmanship without that 
secret spring which only can produce self-mo- 
tion. For, however splendid genius may be, it 
can never be successful without a stimulant to 
cultivation. And in this we stand unrivalled in 
the universe. We are blessed with a genius, 
simple, chaste and unvitiated, but firm, animated 
and penetrating. Conscious of the national 
advantages which it possesses, it is eminently 
calculated to be fired by emulation and support- 
ed by industry. Herein consists our advantage. 
We possess that kind of genius which, by its 
plainness and unaflectedness, is most likely to 
become industrious, since luxury is contented 
with itself and averse to rational improvement, 
For we seldom see the rich man possessed of in- 
dustry. Allowing, then, that we have not the 
enthusiastic fire of France and Italy—which, 
indeed, we do not covet—we have what is infi- 
nitely preferable,—that which is signalized by 
industry. For those who have observed the 
most distinguished individuals will readily con- 
cede, that it is not always the most glowing ge- 
nius that accomplishes the most admirable feats 
of mind; he rests supinely, as it were, on this 
consideration, that natural abilities, in proportion 
to their splendor, constitute their own recom- 
pense, without the incumbrance of improvement, 

We will shortly see what the human mind is 
capable of achieving under the most auspicioug 
circumstances. With a genius, active, generous 
and aspiring in itself, associated with institw- 
tions highly fitted to foster so enviable a charge, 
it is impossible to conceive but that our country 
will, in course of time, (in degree if not in kind) 
eclipse the noonday splendour of the brightest 
luminaries of foreign genius. Let it not be urged 
that our parent country has had the advantage 
of us, by finding the path of science untrodden, 
and gaining, by the deficiencies of other nations, 
what she could not have attained by her own 
policy and resources. The field of science and 
literature is almost unlimited in extent; its bar- 
ren places have been fertilized, its fertile places 
improved and ornamented. All this has been 
done by our parent country. The mind wanders 
over this field in search of some sequestered 
spot, which has not been cultivated by some 
able predecessor. In this investigation it disco- 
vers the varied beauty of each, but, at the same 
time, finds the labours of some adventurer, who 
has been the instrument of previous improve- 
ment. But does this deter the enterprising from 
trying the effects of his skill? By no means.— 
He is conscious that a victory is glorious in pro- 
portion to the greatness of the adversary. Had 
we not some superior we could never exercise 
that potent principle of emulation, which we 
have been recommending as the root of our ad- 
vantages. As it now is, those eminent examples 
supply an ample stimulant to rouse to exertion 
those faculties which, in spite of benevolence 
and philanthropy, might forever lay dormant ;— 
so that many a golden field may be made to yield 
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: a still more abundant harvest. 
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If any one ask for the marks of American ge- 
nius, let him be directed to our civil policy, which 
alone would be an unexampled monument of 
wisdom and discretion;—a monument, on which 
the most towering geniuses of foreign nations 
have wished their names engraved. The im- 
provement of this now attracts our attention 
and genius, for the most part, and if we stop in 
this race of civil pre-eminence, like Atalanta 
of old, to gather the golden apples, we may lose 
the original indispensable prize. The political 
émergency ever attending youthful States, which 
at first engrossed our whole care, is now almost 
resolved, and our genius, first moved by a difler- 
ent impulse, will (to use a forcible simile ap- 
plied to eloquence) continue to move, long after 
‘the rower has reclined on his oar. To frown on 
‘the enticing smiles of fortune, it is true, requires 
the most admirable, and, at the same time, the 
rarest principle among mankind. But that se- 
cret source which sustained us in ‘the winter 
of our discontent,’’ and is cheering us in the 
«pring of our hopes, will give us a more ‘ glo- 
“rious summer’’ by the means of our liberty. 

FABIAN. 


Written for the Casket. 


KFLIRTATION. 

@, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
Bui by-and-bye, a cloud sweeps all away.—Shakspeare. 

There is a sweet but melancholy pleasure in 
returning to one’s home, thought Charles Wake- 
field, as his eye caught a view of his father’s 
mansion,—the place of his nativity. Though it 
is but two years since I visited the home of my 
childhood, still, in that short space of time, 
what changes may not have been effected?— 
What can resist the withering and devastating 
attacks of time? ‘Though I left my dear parents 
in the enjoyment of health and prosperity, I 
may find them writhing in the agonies of disease. 
Two years may indeed have produced fearful 
alterations. Here, continued he, as he ap- 
proached the gate, I tore myself from the em- 
braces of my dear sister. She was then as 
beautiful and fair us the morning, and indulged 
for me a sister’s warmest love. But how may I 
now find her? 
“nerchance a thing 

whieh the raven his funeral wing.” 

His pensive musings produced such an eflect, 
that it was not without an effort that he entered 
the house. But the hearty greetings of his pa- 
rents, and the aflectionate caresses of his sis- 

ter, soon relieved his suspense, and dissipated 
his gloomy forebodings. He felt that there was, 
indeed, no place like ** home, sweet home.”’ 
Charles had just returned from the army.— 
Having lived in one of the frontier towns in the 
western part of the State of New York, during 
the late war with England, he had, though but 
a youth, volunteered his services in the cause of 
his country, and discovered a degree of bravery, 
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courage and coolness, that would have done 
credit to a veteran soldier. Though he was an 
only son, and heir to an ample fortune, the calm 
quiet pursuits of domestic life but little harmo- 
nized with his bold adventurous spirit: he had 
tasted military glory, and longed for the “‘trum- 
pet’s clangour and the cannon’s roar.’’ In 
short, he was sent to the military academy at 
West Point, and after remaining there a few 
years, received a Lieutenancy in the regiment 
stationed at , from whence he had now 
returned to spend some time with his friends, in 
consequence of a declining state of health. 


Charles was deservedly regarded the hand- 
somest man in the regiment to which he was 
attached. His person tall and well proportion- 
ed, his complexion fair, his forehead high and 
ample, and an eye beaming with intelligence 
and good humour. His martial dress, adjusted 
with all the neatness and precision of one con- 
scious of possessing superior personal attraction, 
his noble yet graceful carriage, and fine military 
bearing, gave him an appearance highly prepos- 
sessing, if not irresistibly captivating. His mind 
was improved by much and various reading, by 
mingling in good society, and extensive observa- 
tion. In his address he was equalled only bya 
favoured few. Charles had been home but a 
few days before he received an invitation to at- 
tend a ball given by Judge B. in honour of his 
niece, who on that day attained her eighteenth 
year. ‘*Charles,’’ said Eliza, (his sister,) ** you 
must attend this ball, and if you do not pro- 
nounce Angeline Conway the most beautiful, 
polite and accomplished girl you have ever seen, 
you must allow me to think that you pay but 
little compliment to your taste.’’ ‘* Pray, who 
is this bewitching beauty that has turned the 
heads of half the beaux in town?’’ said the Lieu- 
tenant, with a half sarcastic smile. ‘*She 1s 
niece to Judge B.’’ said Eliza, ‘tand has come 
from Massachusetts to spend the summer with 
her uncle.’? Charles, whose health had improv- 
ed by his journey, readily consented to attend 
the ball, that he might see the ** Yankee beav- 
ty,’’ as Angeline was familiarly called in the 
neighborhood. ‘Ihe day for the ball at length 
arrived. It was rather splendid for a country 
ball, and comprised much of the beauty and 
fashion of that and the neighbouring villages.— 
Judge B. had spared neither cost nor trouble to 
render the entertammment delightful. The best 
of music, and wines and delicacies of all kinds, 
had been procured, and it indeed seemed the 
hour of social indulgence and good cheer. 

Charles attended, and was soon convinced that 
the compliments lavished on Angeline were not 
undeserved; for among the fairest of the fair she 
shone pre-eminently conspicuous. Her beauty 
was of that dazzling kind which can scarcely be 
beheld without exciting emotion. She possessed 
one of the fairest forms, and a countenance 
animated by a happy union of sense, wit, and 
liveliness. 

‘© Yes, she was beautiful, twas not the glow 
Of simple beauty decked her cheek and brow} 
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For on her lofty forehead ggind had made 

Its visible temple ; Ler thick tresses strayed 
Down on her neck, as if they feared to rest 

On that proud brow, but loved her gentle breast; 
Her eye was dark as midnicht, yet as bright 


As if no tear had ever dimmed its light; 


Lovely as love’s first dream were her sweet lips; 
Sweet as the honey that the wild bee sips 

On famed Hymettus; the sweet, rose like hue 

Of her soft cheeks was fair as if itdrew 

Its tint from purity; the oval face 

So like some sculptured s:utue's classic grace, 
The nobly arching brow; the veined lid, 

’Neaih which the fuil dark eye wus scarcely hid.” 


In a word, she was ‘severe in youthful beauty.’ 
Charles’ eye unconsciously followed her as she 
moved with ethereal gracefulness through the 
mazes of the dance. Before the ball ended 
he found several opportunities of conversing 
with Angeline, and found her quite at home on 
every topic he introduced, She had received a 
Enished education—was learned without pedan- 
try or conceit, and was entirely exempt from 
that vanity, affectation, and sickly sensibility 
which too often degrades the characters of many 
ladies, especially those who happen to have su- 
perior personal attractions. Ere Charles took 
his leave of the party he made an arrangement 
for a ramble, in which he was to be accompa- 
nied by Angeline and Eliza. 

‘“* Well brother,’’ said Eliza, after they had 
returned, ** what think you of Angeline,—is 
she not all that have represeated her to be?’’ 
‘‘ She is traly a sweet girl,’’ he replied; but, af- 
(er a moment’s pause, and, as if the compliment 
was too cold a one, lie continued, ‘full as this 
world is in glorious hopes and promises, bright 
as have been my dreams of female loveliness and 
perfectability, all, all are realized in this same 
New England maiden.”’ 

pretty exclamation this,’’ said Eliza, 
ene who has heretofore atlected to regard the 
fascinations of beauty and enchantment with 
stoic indifference.’’ 

‘* Not always with indifference,’’ said he,— 
‘““but if I have had sufficient firmness to set at 
defiance the magic of a mole or a dimple, who, 
I ask, can face an attack from * beauty’s artil- 
lery’ and not be disabled, nay, utterly demo- 
lished??? 


Eliza, perceiving that he felt that thrilling 
emotion which splendid beauty often excites on 
a first acquaintance, intimated to him that An- 
geline already had a suitor in Massachusetts, 
and cautioned him not to indulge too many of 
his golden hopes, lest they might be dissipated. 
“ However,’’ said she, ‘* if you should have. to 
feel the pangs of unrequited love, it might prove 


a salutary lesson to you, for, if report has not. 


done you great injustice, your coquetry has 
pained the bosom of move than one maiden.’’— 
Charles felt the truth of this reproof, but the 
half playful manner in which it was administered 
by his sister disarmed. him of resentment, and.he 
passed it off with a little pleasantry. 

In a few days, Charles, accompanied by his. 
sister and Angeline, took his promised morning 
eacursion. They started early, that they might 
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breathe the cool, fresh, and invigorating at- 
mosphere. It was a beautiful morning in May. 
The sky was clear and transparent,—the rose, 
the jessamine,'and twining ivy, were putting 
forth their blossoms,—the peach, the plum, and 
cherry trees were in full bloom, and 


“The whole leafy forest stood displayed 
In full luxuriance to the sighing breeze.” 


The scenery in the neighborhood was peculiathy 
fine. On one side was seen the expanded bosom 
of the lake; on another, a miajestic hill, which 
seemed to arise from out the water, stretched as 
far as the eye could extend. The green mea- 
dows, flowery orchards, and verdant groves, on 
the other sides, rendered the whole scenery at 
once rural and romantic. Charles conducted 
the girls along the course of a gentle rivulet, 
which, afier twisting throagh the fields and 
groves, and forming a beautiful cascade, empti- 
ed into the lake. Its borders were decorated 
with luxuriant clusters of honeysuckle and wild 
flowers, while its murmurings mingled harmo- 
niously with the whispering of the zephyrs, and 
the morning lays of the lark and robin. From 
the beach the appearance of the lake, too, was 
exquisitely grand and beautiful. The mornmg 
zephyrs had fanned its bosom inate gentle ungu- 
lations; but now 

‘© A fresh stirring hreeze came from the south, 

And all its deep green waves were tost and mingled 

Into a war Of foam. The new risen sun 

Shone on them, «us if they were a world of stars, 

Or gems, or crystals, or some other thing 

Starry and flashing bright. A gentle murmur, 

A roar scarce uttered, like a voice of mirth, 

Amidst the dancing waters, blended well 

With the AZolian whispering of boughs.” 

Indeed, every thing seemed calculated to exalt 
the feelings, and imspire an admiration of the 
works of nature. Angeline possessed a mind 
capable of enjoying, in a high degree, the gran- 
deur of the surrounding scenery, and it furnished 
her with a ready as well as pleasing topie of 
conversation; while Charles, though not incapa- 
ble of similar enjoyment, was more particularly 
charmed with a glance at the mild lustre of her 
dark eye, or the eloquence of her conversation 
as she expatiated upon the pomp of woods and 
garniture of fields. They returned higtly grati- 
tied with their walk and with each other. 

From this time Charles Wakefield’s visits to 
Judge B.’s were neither ‘ few nor far between;’ 
in truth, he spent a large share of his time there, 
and was treated by the Judge’s family with all 
the courtesy and attention they conceived due to 
tlie suitor of their fair relative. Matters continued 
in this state. for some time, and if nothing oceur- 
red to change the high opinion she had formed of 
Mr. Wakefield, or to repress her budding affec- 
tion, she unexpectedly found herself placed in a 
situation nor entirely free from embarrassment. 
Before leaving Massachusetts she had occasion- 
ally received the addresses of an amiable and 
reputable young gentleman, who seemed deve- 
tedly fond, of her, and for whom she entertained 
the highest esteem, though he had never enjoy- 
ed that enviable. place in her affection which 
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was now occupied by his more fortunate rival, 
the Lieutenant. Whether it was owing to diffi- 
dence, suspicions that he might not be success- 
ful, or to some other cause, it is certain he had 
not mentioned the subject of matrimony to An- 
geline while she remained in Massachusetts, but 
had now written to her, declaring in the ten- 
derest terms his increasing attachment, and 
begged her to unite her fortune with his. An- 
geline felt the delicacy of her situation, and was 
anxious to extricate herself from it, and occasion 
the least possible pain. She was an orphan,— 
having been deprived, by a cruel stroke of Pro- 
vidence, of both parents within a short time of 
each other, when she was only in her thirteenth 
year,—an age when the counsels and advice of 
her parents, especially her mother, were pecu- 
liarly necessary. She was old enough, how- 
ever, to appreciate, in some small degree, their 
inestimable worth, and to know that her loss 
was irreparable. ‘Though she had kind friends 
and connections, who were ever ready to con- 
tribute to her happiness, and who hed taken 
every method to render her an ornament to so- 
ciety, still she felt, at times, that she was Loo 
great a tax upon the friendship and generosity 
of relatives, and this circumstance rendered her 
Wore disposed to listen to matrimonial overtuies 
than she otherwise would have been. It was 
true Charles had not yet solicited her hand, but 
then his whole conduct, his looks, (and looks 
are ofien more intelligent, and a truer index of 
the heart, than words,) convinced her that he 
loved, tenderly loved, her. Having ascertain- 
ed, by dint of enquiry and persuasion of Ange- 
line’s friends, that she had received a letter from 
her former suitor, he was more than ever atten- 
tive, and ‘looked delightfully with all his might.’ 
Love, who is an able advocate, plead the cause 
of Charles, and knowing he possessed her heart, 
she declined the proffered hand of her distant 
admirer. Though Charles possessed the accom- 
plishments and qualities that have been ascribed 
to him, their lustre was shaded by a dark eloud 
in his character. Fickle and inconStant his 
attachments, he seemed to regard a conquest 
over the innocent and confiding heart of woman 
as the most splendid achievement. Cautious 


‘in committing himself by words, and being 


perfect master of the language of looks, he ge- 
nerally relied on the latter to make the impres- 
sion he wished, but if they failed he had recourse 
to double entendre, or those ambiguous “phrases 
which, while they are intended to convey one 
meaning to the object, at the same time provide 
a safe retreat for the actor under another.’’ He 
was an adept in amatory politics, and could 
manage words and phrases in his attacks upon 
the female heart with as mucli ease and ‘dexteri- 
ty as he could manw@uvre a company of. soldiers 
in attacking, retreating from, decoying, or re- 
attacking, an enemy. In his professions and 
promises he was neither so clear and pointed as 
to leave no doubt of his meaning, nor yet so 
vague as to be altogether misunderstood. He 
was emphatically a male flirt, and possessing 


rare personal charmg and a highly gifted ad- 
dress, his unmeaning gallantries were rendered 
more mischievous than they otherwise would 
have been. Though it was common for him to 
form extravagadt and romantic attachments, 
still he never suffered an intimation to escape 
him that he was disposed to lead the object of 
his flame to the hymeneal altar, lest a formal ac- 
ceptance and all the realities of domestic happi- 
ness should dispel his sweet delightful misery — 
The extent of his attachment was 


**'To sport an hour with beauty’s chain 
And throw it idly by.” 


He had already remained in the place under 
the pretext of indisposition much longer than he 
had contemplated, and was now about to return 
to his post. Angeline’s exquisite beauty had, 
on his first acquaintance with her, inspired him 
with a kind of Romeo attachment, but as soon 
as he discovered a return of affection, that his 
rival was supplanted, &c. the enchantment was 
over, the spell broken, and the only object was 
to ease off as dexterously as possible. 


It was the general opinion in the neighbour- 
hood that he would be married to Angeline be- 
fore he returned, and appearances so strongly 
indicated such an event that the friends on either 
site were of the same opinion. However 
Charles returned to his station at we 
pass over the parting scene; suffice it to say, he 
left her in as much darkness and uncertainty as 
to his ultimate intentions as ever. The dark 
suspicion now flashed through her mind that it 
-was possible he intended to desert her, but her 


imagination framed a thousand apologies for his 


singular conduct. Her affection for him was a 
fervent, pure, and holy passion, and she could 
not yet believe that he was capable of sporting 
or trifling with feelings so sacred. She was, 
however, at last undeceived; the evidence of his 
perfidy was too glaring to admit any longer oi 
doubt. She had received several letters from 
him, and in the last he told her that the nature 
of his profession was suchthat it would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient for him to: leave his post at 
the present, and perhaps for a long time to 
come, and begged her to forget (declaring the 
pain-it gave him to make the request) that such 
a being existed as Charles Waketield. She bore 
for a while her blighted prospects, desolated 
hopes, and the taunts of those who, festering in 
their own insignificance, delight in the’ humilia- 
tion of superior merit and goodness. Sut her 
feelings were touched, profoundly touched. Her 
friends saw with grief her altered appearance, 
and tried in vain to make her happy. She be- 
came gloomy and dejected. In vain did her 
friends urge her to mingle in the gay circle 
of her acquaintance; for ‘ glimmering shades and 
sympathetic glooms’ were far more congenial to 
her feelings. Books, too, which were once het 
chiefest delight, became ‘ formal dulness, te- 
dious friends.” At length mental’ aberrations 
were discernable, which finally assumed the 


broad features of hypochondria or insanity, 
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the most wretched malady poor humanity is sub- 
ct to. 

WAngeline’s mother had been, previous to her 
death, subject to slight shades of this disease, 
and it is not impossible that her daughter may 
have inherited a constitutional bias or predispo- 
sition to the complaint, and by indulging an un- 
fortunate and hopeless attachment had it arous- 
edinto action. She appeared to have conceived 
an unconquerable aversion to society, and sought 
the most lonely and retired places, where she 
could 


(Alone, unseen of any,) 
Trane her distresses and record her woes,” 


Though the most eminent physicians had been 
consulted, and their prescriptions rigidly follow- 
ed, her distempered mind remained the same, 
with the exception of now and then a partially 
lucid interval. The bloom of health was wither- 
ing, and she seemed hastening to the cold, cold 
grave. 

Eliza, who was an intimate friend of Ange- 
line, hoping the presence of Charles might have 
a happy efiect, wrote to him, requesting him in 
the most pathetic manner to return as soon as 
practicable. Charles obtained leave of absence 
und returned. The representations of Eliza had, 
in some measure, aroused him to a sense of the 
misery he had inflicted in the bosom of a lovely 
and confiding girl. He fled to Judge b.’s, the 
same evening he returned, to see her. As he 
approached the door of her room he heard her 
voice, and stopped. She was reciting some lines 
of poetry,—a practice she was fond of when in 
health. He listened a moment, and heard her 
repeat, in her own peculiarly aflecting manner, 
and in a sweet but plaintive tone, the following 
lines: 

Fare thee well!—On yonder tree 
One leaf is fluttering in the blast, 
Withered and lone—a tinge of me 
For I shall fade as fast; 

While many a refuge still hast thou 
Thy wand ring heart to save, 


From the keen pangs that ring mine own, 
I have but one—The Grave. 


Charles stepped in the room—Angeline flew to- 
wards him, but, as if arrested by some invisible 
power, she suddenly stopped, and gazing upon him 
with her dark eye, as if she were looking for the 
last time at the author of hermisery, she waved 
her white, pale hand, for him to depart. Charles 
stood overwhelmed with emotion. Her counte- 
nance was gloomy,—her raven hair hung in 
neglected tresses down her neck,—in her bosom 
was.a dry and withered rose, winch Charles had 
presented her the day they had taken their first 
walk. She appeared, and indeed she was, the 
wreck of the once beautiful and_ intelligent An- 
geline. ‘* It is Angeline,’’ he exclaimed, but oh 
how altered!’’ Bekceiving she was not dis- 
posed to converse with him, Charles turned to 
depart, thinking she might feel more cheerful in 
the morning. Ashe turned to leave the room 
she stepped towards him, and, handing him the 
withered rgge, told him to keep it, for it was the 
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emblem of herself. Charles returned to his fa- 
ther’s, but the appearance of the disordered 
maiden. had made such an impression on his 
feelings, that he would willingly have led her to 
the altar had she been sane. He called/again 
in the morning to see her, but 
‘“‘ Her cup of woe was quaffed, her spirit fled,” 

The excitement occasioned by seeing him was 
too powerful for her frail system, and she died 
the victim of an accursed FLIRTATION. 


ELIZA, 


THE SOLDIER’S SON, 
By Mrs. Dumont, of Vevay, Indiana. 


‘Shall I take your baggage, Sir,’ said an in- 
telligent looking boy to a traveller, who had just 
landed at one of our Eastern Cities, | 

‘ My servant takes charge of it’ replied the 
gentleman, but struck with the peculiar interest 
of his countenance, as the boy retired he flun 
him a piece of money. The boy looked at jt 
with hesitation, and his pale cheek reddened to 
crimson. Picking it up at length, he approach- 
ed the traveller with an air of embarrassment. 

‘Excuse me, Sir; I sought employment, not 
alms.’ 

‘ True my little Son,’ said the gentleman 
laughing, ‘but you will not return so very . 
trifle on my hands?’ 

The boy stood for a moment in sileneé: His 
young spirit evidently recoiled from the idea of 
appropriating the humiliating gift, and he re- 
mained twirling it in his fingers. There was an 
expression of mingled haughtiness and gratitude 
in his manly features, and his slender form assu 
med all the irregular attitudes of indecision. At 
this moment a beggar approached them, and his 
countenance brightened. 

‘ Permit me,’ said he bowing gracefully to 
the traveller, * permit me to transfer your boun- 
ty,’ and presenting the unlucky coin to the hum- 
ble mendicant, he instantly disappeared, 

The little incident made a sirong impression 
on the mind of the stranger, and two days after- 
wards he distinguished the elastic figure of the 
boy among a group of laborers. Pleased at 
i seclng lim, he immediately approached 

in. 


‘May I seek your name, my young acquaint- 
ance?’ he enquired in a tone of kindness. 

‘Alvah Hamilton,’ replied the boy, and he 
still continued to ply the instrument of labor with 
bateless diligence. 

Our traveller, whose name was Courtne 
looked at him with increasing interest.a—The 
extreme beauty of his countenance, its marked 
expression of high and noble feeling strongly 
contrasted with the coarseness of his dress. and 
the rudeness of his employment. , 

‘Have you no parents?’ inquired. Mr, Court 
ney. 

i have yet a father.’ 
‘ And what is his vocation?’ 


‘ He is a worn-out-soldier, sir, of the revolu- 


|tion;’ and the boy applied bimeelf to his tavk 
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With an intensity that seemed intended to pre- 
vent ary further interrogation. 
_ The tenacious Courtney, however, was not to 
be'shaken off. 
‘Do you live with your father?’ 
‘ Certainly, sir.’ 
* And where.’ 
The bey pointed in silence to a decayed. and 
miserable looking dwelling. 
Mr. Courtney sighed. 
A keen November blast which at that moment 
whistled around him, told him the inadequaey of 
such a shelter. 
‘A soldier!’ he mentally exclaimed, ‘ and per- 
haps his blood has been shed to secure the rights 
of thése who revel in luxury!’ 
A few hours afterwards he knocked at the 
deor of the shattered habitation. If an interest 
in the father had been already awakened by the 
son, it was at once confirmed by the appearance 
of the old man, now before him. He had raised 
his head slowly from his staffon which he was 
leaning at the entrance of the stranger, and dis- 
covered a countenance where the lines of sor- 
row and suffering were distinctly traced. Still 
there was something in his high though furrowed 
brow that told his affinity with the proud Alvah; 
and the ravages of infirmity had not altogether 
robbed his wasted forin of the dignity of a sol- 
dier. 
‘ Will you pardon the intrusion of a stranger?’ 
said Mr. Courtney. ‘I have been led hither 
merely to chat an hour with a revolutionary 
veteran.’ 
‘ He who comes to cheer the solitude of dark- 
ness must be welcome,’ said the old man; and Mr. 
Courtney now perceived that he was utterly 
blind! 
The events of the revolution afforded an easy 
clue to conversation, and they chatted without 
effort. 
‘[would,’ said Mr. Courtney, ‘ that every one 
who assisted in our glorious struggle might indi- 
vidually share the prosperity it has confirmed to 
our nation. I fear, however, that there are 
many whose blood has even cemented the proud 
fabric of our independence, that are themselves 
left in want aad obscurity.’ 
‘ True’ said the old man, ‘ the decayed soldier 
whose strength was wasted in the conflict, has 
but little for himself at home; but I trust his pos- 
terity will reap the harvest he has sown.’ 
« You have a son,’ said Mr. Courtney, ‘worthy 
of such a harvest. Is the youth called Alvah 
your all?’ 
‘ all that survives ofa large family. He alone, 
the child ef my old age, has been spared to save 
me from public dependence.’ 
‘Have you been long deprived of sight,’ ask- 
ed Mr. Courtney. 
two, years.’ 
‘ And during that period have you had no re- 
source but the labor of yonr son!’ | 
‘None; but the wants of a soldier are fow, 
and the filial piety of my boy renders him cheer- 
ful under every privation that affects only him- 
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self. He labors incessantly and I have no regret 
but that of seeing him thus fettered to servitudg,’ 

‘1 would,’ said Mr, Courtney with enthusiasm, 
‘I would that I could place him in a sphere 
more suited to his worth. With the advantage 
of education he would become an ornament to 
society; but this, under your peculiar circumstan- 
ces, he cannot have in an ordinary degree.’ 

‘But for his taste for learning,’ said the soldier, 
“he must have been he destitute. There 
were hours however, when he could not labor, 
and as these have been invariably devoted to 
study he has gradually acquired its commoa 
principles.”’ 

The entrance of Alvah himself interrupted the 
conversation. He had sor some little deli- 
cacies for his father, the avails of his days labors, 

‘I have just been thinking,’ said Mr. Courtney, 
‘of making some arrangements, with the appro- 
bation of your father for your future establisl.- 
ment. I grieve to see a boy of promise thus 
losing the springtime of life. 

‘You forget, sir,’ said Alvah, respectfully 
bowing, ‘ that I can embrace no proposal that 
would separate me from my father, however 
advantageous, | 


‘Certainly not in his present situation; but I 
have friends here, who will readily assist me in 
making a suitable provision for his support, and 
you may then be put to business that will se- 
cure you a future competence.’ 

‘Impossible, sir! My father can have no claims 
like those on hisson. ’Tis a short season only 
since my weakness required his support, and 
shall I now tansfer the duties of filial gratitude 
to the hand of charity?’ 

Mr. Courtney knew not what to reply. 

‘ Do not think me ungrateful for your proffer- 
ed kindness,’ continued the boy, while his dark 
eyes swam in tears, and every trace of pride sud- 
denly gave place to the liveliest expression of 
gratitude ‘I feel most deeply your solicitude for 
my interest, but indeed, sir, I am perfectly hap- 
py in my present condition. My father, too, is sa- 
tisfied with the slender provision my labor affords, 
and should it hereafter become insufficient, | 
will not scruple to ask the aid of benevolence.’ 

Mr. Courtney was affected. The soldier again 
leant his head over his staff and was probably 
invoking blessings on the head of his son! A 
storm had commenced, and the sleet was even 
then dripping through the broken roof. Mr 
Courtney rose to depart. 

‘* Must I then go,’ he exclaimed, ‘ without 
: rendering youany service? Will you not even ac- 
cept,’ and he put his hand into his pocket—but 
Alvah drew back with an expression that answe!- 
ed the unfinished sentence. The old man gave 
him his hand with a, smile of benignity. 

‘ Accept my thanks, sir, and suffer me to crave 


ing of poverty.’ 

The stranger gave his name and address, and 
receiving a promise they would seek him in fu- 
ture need, reluctantly left them. 


| 


Mr. Courtney-was a man of feeling, bat ha was 


the name of him who has thus sought the dwell- 
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ed the settled and placid expression of his coun- 


aiso a man of pleasure; and with the votaries of 
dissipation, the soft and holy whisperings of be- 
nevolence are too often lost in more seductive 
strains. The scene he had now witnessed had, 
however, awakened all his better principles. The 
dignified submission of the father, the proud hu- 
mility of the son, prefering the most servile la- 
bor to the shadow of dependence; his deep but 
quiet tenderness for his unfortunate parent, and 
his perfect exemption from selfish feeling; all 
were vividly impressed on their visitant. For a lit- 
tle time, the pageantry of the world lost its power 
on the gay Courtney, and all the haunts of plea- 
sure were forgotten. He shuddered as he con- 
trasted the elegancies that surrounded him with 
the destruction he had witnessed. The straw pal- 
let of age and infirmity; the picture that memory 
drew seemed even yet more vivid than the reality. 


The following day Mr. Courtney had left the 
city, but a blank cover, enclosing five hundred 
dollars, had been placed by an unknown hand 
in that of the old soldier.—Years passed away, 
and the glow of unearthly pleasure that the 
traveller then experienced was gradually forgot- 
ten. The blandishments of pleasure resumed 
their wonted influence; her glittering wave hur- 
ried him onward without-the power of reflection; 
and if a momentary wish would have led him to 
inquire the further fate of Alvah Hamilton, the 
bright phantasma that surrounded him diverted 
his purpose. Death had deprived him of an 
amiable wife, whose influence might have won 
him from the sphere of illusion, and his only 
child, early accustomed to the rounds of fa- 
shionable pursuits, thought not of opposing them. 
— The exalted sentiments, however, which even 
in childhood she had imbibed from her mother, 
preserved her from their contaminating influ- 
ence; and amid the blights of a gay world the 
purity of her character remained stainless as 
the snows of the unapproachable cliff. Gentle 
as the reed of summer, she yielded to the impulse 
of those with whem her lot was cast; but her 
mind, supported by high and frequent commu- 
nion with the memory of her sainted parent, es- 
caped the thraldom which habit might otherwise 
have secured. At the age of fifteen she accom- 
panied an invalid friend to the medical springs 
at Baliston. This village, at that time, was a 
place of fashionable resort, and, to a mind like 
lsabel Courtney’s, afiorded themes of limitless re- 
flection. The buoyancy of health was here con- 
trasted with the langour of disease; the hectic of 
death with the laugh of revelry; palpable images 
of morality mingled with the votaries of plea- 
sure; the listless who strove to annihilate time, 
and the dying, who sought to add yet a few 
days to those they had now to number. 

Soon afier the arrival of Isabel, she was one 
day struck, on entering the common sitting- 
room, by an old man who sat alone and appa- 
‘ently unnoticed. His sightless eyes, his palsied 
limbs, and the white locks that were thinly scat- 
‘ered over his pallid temples, all at once rivetted 
her attention. Her heart throbbed with pity, but 
'gyerence mingled with compassion as she mark- 
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tenance. At no great distance a group of la- 
dies were indulging in bursts of levity, that at 
this moment struck most discordantly on her 
heart. 

She felt that the presence of unfortunate age 
should at least inspire respect, and involuntarily 
approaching the unheeded old man, she was half 
resolved to address him. Her natural timidity, 
however, still withheld her, till she was at length 
called by one of the hoyden group to partake of 
some strawberries. ‘Ihe irresolute expression of 
her countenance at once changed to that of 
pleasure. 

‘I will beg some,’ she said, unhesitatingly 
presenting her workbasket, ‘ for this old gentle- 
man;’ and she then approached him without 
embarrassment; ‘ Will you accept some straw- 
berries, sir?’ ‘ 

The voice of Isabel was like the low dying tones 
of an instrument; it touched every chord of the 
soul. ‘The old man received them with a smile 
that spoke a benediction; while an elegant, 
though youthful stranger, who stood reading a 
newspaper with his back towards them, sudden- 
ly turned round and fixed his eyes on the blush- 
ing girl with mingled admiration and surprise. 

She instinctively retreated, and joihed the 
group she had hitherto shunned, mmgling in 
their trifling. Soon after, the youth nmbelfap- 
proached with her basket, presenting it ‘with a 
look of indescribable import, he said, 

‘Accept, Miss, the thanks and blessings of 
age for your delicate attention.’ | 

He then disappeared. In a short time he re- 
turned, and addressed the old man in atone of 
respect and tenderness 

‘I have at length found more quiet lodgings, 
sir, and will attend you whenever you feel able 
to walk.’ 


~~ 


— 


The old man rose, and leaning on the arm of 
the youth, they left the apartment. 

‘They are then to be temporary sojourners in 
the village,’ thought Isabel; and a sensation of 
pleasure, of which she was perhaps unconscious, 
arose from the idea of again meeting them. 
They met the next morning at the spring—and 
again, and again met? 

Who shall describe the mingling of kindred 
spirits? Who shall trace the intricate and deli- 
cate sources of that mysterious passion which 
sweeps like a torrent over the human soul? 
Scarcely a word had passed between the youthful 
strangers, they knew nothing of each other be- 
yond the limits of a few short days; yet the 
yeats that preceded had become to them asa 
tedious dream, their present was their all of ex- 
istence, and resembled the renovated life of the 
chrysalis, when it ‘ sails on new wings, through 
summer alr,’ 


As yet, however, unconscious of the dangerous 
source of this new sense of enjoyment, they met 
without embarrassment. The blush that dyed 
the cheek of Isabel in the presence of the stran- 
ger, was that of abstract pleasure, and the Jight 
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which flashed from his eye at her approach was 
brilliant as the rays of heaven. The failing 
health of the blind old man, whom he daily at- 
tended to the spring, afforded their only clue 
even to passing remark. The deep interest which 
his appearance excited in the bosom of Isabel 
conquered the scruples of vestal reserve, and 
she frequently ventured a timid inquiry respect- 
ing the aged invalid.. There are a thousand 
mameless attentions, too trifling for description, 
that come with a cheering influence over the 
feeling heart, like the imperceptible breeze that 
stirs the delicate leaf. Such were the attentions 
which misfortune invariably elicited from the 
hand of Isabel, no matter how narrow her sphere 
of action. Her voice,—her step, were already 
known to the discriminating ear of the old man, 
and if his cane was dropt, ora seat brought him, 
the knew the ready hand that presented them.— 
He was, however, evidently and rapidly failing; 
and at last Isabel met the interesting stranger 
mo longer. Three days passed and her attend- 
ance on her friend became a penance. A walk 
was proposed, and weary of herself, she gladly 
became one ofthe party. As they passed within 
view of the village cemetry, her gaze was ar- 
rested by a funeral procession. Their duties were 
Gnished and they were returning; but there was 
one who: yet lingered, and with folded arms, 
leatied over the new made grave! Could it be? 
Yes, it was the young stranger—and Isabel at 
once comprehended the melancholy scene. The 
party proceeded, and ere their return, the sur- 
rounding landscape was flooded with the silver 
light of a full moon. The feelings of Isabel 
were rendered yet moe intense by the softening 
influence of the hour, and almost unable to pro- 
ceed, she leaned on the arm of the friend whose 
strength was yet but imperfectly restored, and 
fell behind her gayer companions. Again her 
eye was turned to the last asylum of humanity; 
the solitary mourner had left the spot, and with 
a melancholy step, was slowly returning to the 
village. Their paths intersected, and he was 
already before her. He bowed, and both were 
some moments silent. He at length said, in a 
voice of suppressed emotion, ‘*The cause which 
brought me hither is now terminated in the 
grave. I leave this place to-morrow. Suffer me 
then, Miss, even at this moment of sorrow, to 
thank you, for the interest you have evinced in 
the sufferings of my departed father, for the 
soothing attentions you have paidto him. If 
the cup of affliction is ever yours, may some spi- 
rit, geatle as your own, temper its bitterness,— 
some being, bright and lovely as yourself, hover 
round your pillow.’’ Isabel could not reply.— 
‘Her party had now halted, and as she rejoined 
them, the yoing stranger uttered a stifled fare- 
Cwell, and striking into another path disappeared, 
On her return the subdued Isabel was pressed to 
the bosom of her father, If any thing at this 
moment could have given her pleasure, it was 
his arrival, ag she panted to leave a spot that 
was now to her utterly devoid of interest, The 


light adieua of ceremony were easily concluded, | 
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and early the following morning she was equip. 
ped for departure. 

As her father handed her imto the car. 
riage he stopped to speak with an aequaint- 
ance, while a young man, who was passin 
at the moment, suddenly paused and clas 
his hand, exclaimed, ‘* Mr. Courtney, 
benefactor.” I do not understand yoy 
sir,’ said the astonished Courtney. I know 
of no one who can give me so flattering a title, 
Ah, said the young man, whose countenance and 
voice were but too familiar to the tremblin 
Isabel, ‘‘amI then so changed? I am Alvak 
Hamilton, the soldier’s son, whom, seven years 
ago, you rescued from extreme poverty!” Mr, 
Courtney pressed his hand with emotion. * You 
mean I would have rescued, but for his intolep- 
able pride.”’ ‘* Oh sir, evasion is unavailing — 
We could not mistake the hand that relieved 
us. Have you then some interest in hearing— 
will you not suffer me to tell yeu what has been 
the effects of your bounty?’” “I shall gladly 
listen to aught in which you are concerned,” 
said Mr. Courtney. ‘* Two days after you left 
us my poor father was removed to a more con- 
fortable shelter, and I was entered at school. | 
could yet attend to the personal wants of my 
father, and incited to exertion by every claim of 
gratitude and duty, I could but progress in my 
studies. was soon a ready penman and ac- 
countant, and a year afterwards was received 
into a wealthy mercantile house, as an under 
clerk. My wages enabled me to make immed 
ate provision for my father, and they were year- 
ly augmented. And now,’’ he added with a sub- 
dued tone, *‘ since HE is at length called to re- 
ceive far higher wealth than that of earth, my 
first exertion will be to discharge the pecuniary 
part of the obligation which has so greatly in- 
fluenced my present destiny.’’ ‘‘ The obliga- 
tion which you speak of,’” said Mr. Courtney, 
‘‘does not exist. An ample equivalent was at once 
received in the pleasure of assisting indigent vil- 
tue. Do not then wound again by so unjust an 
allusion—butetell me, is your venerable father 
no more?’’ Alvah briefly sketched the late 
events, and Mr. Courtney now shook him war- 
ly by the hand. ‘* Farewell, dear Alvah, my 
carriage has been sometime waiting; believe 
that I rejoice in your prosperity, and remember 
that you may always command my friendship.’ 
Alvah looked wishfully after him as he departed, 
but the form of Isabel was not visible. She had 
shrunk back in the carriage at his approach and 
had thus escaped observation. From her father, 
who was himself too much excited to notice the 
agitation of his child, she now heard a descrip- 
tion of his first knowledge of Alvah Hamilton.— 
She made no comments but every word was ees 
sured up in her heart, and though years passe 
away without a single event to recall his memo 
ry, every visian of her fancy, every idea of moral 
excellence, in the imagination of Isabel, w4* 
identified with his image. This imperishable 8'- 
tachment, however, partook of the high tone 
her mind. Jt wag a deep and gacre principk 
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hidden in the recesses of her heart, and leaving | 
wo trace on the surface of her character, 


Isabel was far too lovely to remain unsought, 
and Mr. Courtney was astonished at her decided 
rejection of repeated and splendid offers. He 
expostulated, he entreated, he taxed her with 
perverseness. She deprecated his anger with 
seraphic gentleness, She anticipated his every 
wish but her firmness remained unshaken. His 
attention was at length called to objects of yet 
deeper anxiety. His love of pleasure, his reck- 
lessness of gain, had gradually wasted an estate 
which, though sufficient for all the chaster ele- 
gancies of life, was inadequate to the support 
of prodigality. He now stood on the verge of 
ruin, and those who had shared his substance 
looked coldly and carelessly on its wreck, while 
the unhappy Courtney, driven to madness, could 
scarcely believe the perfidy of the world he had 
implicitly trusted. He was not, however, with- 
outa comforter. At this hour of trial the vir- 
tues of his child became more fully developed, 
as the gem gleams brightest through the shades 
of darkness. Her afiection deepenec in its in- 
tensity as its object was deserted by others; her 
fortitude, her cheerfulness now came over his 
scathed and withered heart with balmy influ- 
ence. The family seat was to be publicly sold, and 
the fearful day arrived. While it was yet crying 
anew purchaser appeared, apparently from a 
distance, his horse dripped with speed, and his 
counténance was pale and agitated. The pro- 
perty, as usual in such cases, was going at half its 
value, and the stranger bid it off. Mr. Courtney 
was still the occupant, and the new proprieter 
waited on him immediately. Isabel had that 
moment left her father for some domestic call, 
and the unfortunate man was musing on their 
impending expulsion from their recent gp a 
when Alvah Hamilton stood suddenly before 
him. ‘Welcome, most welcome to my heart, 
dearest Alvah,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I can no longer 
welcome you to my home. You have come to 
witness my removal from all that was once mine. 
{am here only on suflerance. To-morrow I 
inay have no shelter for my head.’’ ‘*Not so,”’ 
cried Alvah, ‘‘you have yet a shelter; your pre- 
‘ent home is still yours and no earthly power 
can expel you from it!’’ ‘* What mean you,”’ 
‘aid the breathless Courtney. ‘‘Fourteen years 
since,’? he replied, ‘* you presented my father a 
sum which then preserved him from want; and se- 
cured my subsequent wealth. He received it 
but as a loan, and that debt devolved on me. 
True, you disclaimed it, but it was yet uncan- 
celled—reluctant to offend you, I delayed its 
discharge, though the amount was long since 
appropriated in my imagination for that pur- 
pose. Jt has not, however, lain idle.—The 
profits of the house in which some years ago I 
became a partner, have been considerable. 
Your little capital has acquired its share; and 
tts amount has this day redeemed your forfeited 
éstate. By a mere accident I had seen it adver- 
ised, and [ lost no time in hastening hither. 


the world wept at t 
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Courtney, with a radiant: smile; ‘‘will you not 
welcome your Alvah to your home?—It is long 
eince you gave me a check on your friendship. 
I have come to claim it and surely you can no 
longer refuse the title of my benefactor, when 
from your bounty I derived not only wealth, 
but the unutterable pleasure of this moment.”’ 

Mr. Courtney wore The thoughtless man of 

e sacred triumph of virtue. 
Alvah himself was overcome by the scene, and 
paced the floor in silence. A portrait of Isabel 
hung directly opposite him, and it now caught 
his eye. Starting back with amazement, he 
gazed at it asa lovely phantom. It looked in- 
deed like a thing of life—the blue eye seemed 
to beam with expression through its long dark 
lashes, and there was surely breath on the dee 
red lip. Just so the auburn hair was Sa 
on her white forehead when he last saw her— 
just so its shining ringlets strayed over her 
snowy neck, *‘ tell me,’’ at length he exclaim- 
ed, turning to Mr. Courtney,’’ who is the origi- 
nal of this picture?’’ Surprised at the agitation 
of his manner, Mr. Courtney replied, ** have 
you never seen her?’’ ‘Seen her! O yes, her 
image has been long, long engraven on my 
heart; but of her name I am yet ignorant.” 
‘‘ Her name is Courtney,’’ said the astonished 
father, ‘‘she is my only child.*’ ‘ Gracious 
Heaven,”’ exclaimed Alvah, ‘“‘ what new excite- 
ment awaits me?’’ “ May I ask the cause of 
this emotion, Alvah? How or in what manner 
have you known my beloved Isabel’’’ Alyah 
gave a wild and passionate description of their 
early and limited acquaintance; and the Jong 
concealed attachment of his daughter was at 
once revealed to the heart of Mr. Courtney— 
‘‘ Tell me,’’ he said, taking the throbbing hand 
of his friend, ‘* tell me, Alvah, in sacred faith if 
this imperfect knowledge of my child has awa- 
kened a sentiment of tenderness?”’ 
himself into his arms. ‘* Ah sir, have I not 
cherished her memory, through the long season 
of utter hopelessness? Has not my spirit turned 
from all the allurements of the world, to.com- 
mune with the recollection of her virtues?’’ 
Mr. Courtney left the room in silence and re- 
turned with the trembling Isabel. ‘* Ye are 
worthy of each other,’’ said he, and joining 
their hands, he invoked the blessings of Heaven 
on the dearest objects of his heart. He then 
left them to pour out his gratitude to Him who 
had thus redeemed the everlasting promise,— 
“CAST THY BREAD UPON THE WATERS AND 
THOU SHALT FIND IT AFTER MANY DAYS#.”’ 

A master is sometimes the greatest servant. 

A man should not keep a dog and bark him- 
self. 

When you have plenty of money the eye-sight 
of your friends is good. : 

When wine is in, if there is any wit, it comes 
out. 

When wine is out, the company go out. 

He who would rob a poet, would plunder an 


Aud now,’ he added, taking the hand of Mr. 


alms-house. 
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ESSAY ON DEATH. 


*t Via lethe est calcanda seme! omnibus.” 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. —Gray. 
_ There is, in my opinion, nothing calculated 
to make so deep an impression on the mind as 
reflections on death. The generality of mankind 
are seldom disposed to think at all upon this 
subject; they dislike to dwell on it fora moment, 
important and interesting as it undoubtedly is to 
all. The cause of this dislike is very obvious. 
It might naturally be supposed that the man who 
has never thought of an hereafter, and whose 
whole life has been one continued scene of de- 
viations from the paths of moral rectitude, would 
dread the very idea of death, because it would 
cut him off forever from all that he held. most 
dear.. Having been constantly forgetful of his 
God, of virtue and religion, he flies from every 
thing that might force the remembrance of that 
hour on his mind, when he shall be severed from 
the world, and plunged into an eternity of hap- 
piness or misery. The man who has spent his 
whole life, toiling day after day, in accuraulating 
riches, is unwilling to suppose that he must 
shortly be separated from them, and that every 
tie which binds him to the earth must be broken 
asunder. ‘Thus it is with most persons. But 
however indifferent and callous man may appear 
to be on this subject, he must encounter those 
moments, in the course ef a long life, in which 
the thoughts of eternity will insensibly force 
themselves upon his mind;—he must, one time or 
other, hearken to that ‘ still small voice’’ that 
bids him view the lonely grave to which he is 
fast approaching, and from which there is no re- 
treat. Happy is he who reflects frequently on 
his last hour,—who, often withdrawn from the 
busy world, is led to take walks ‘* beneath 
death’s gloomy, silent cypress shades,’’ there to 
meditate! No spot, however retired or aban- 
doned, has such an influence on the feelings as 
the last resting place of man. To walk pen- 
sively among the tombs, to gaze upon those 
mounds under which the bones of thousands have 
long since mouldered away, and to think we 
must, ere long, return to our kindred dust, and 
mingle with those who have gone before us.— 
These are calculated to preach a solemn lesson, 
to still every passion, and elevate our souls to 
the contemplation of that immortality for which 
we are all destined. _ 

‘* Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt re- 
turn,’’ is a serious and important admonition ;— 
it teaches us, that however happy we may con- 
sider ourselves here, our enjoyments must be 
fleeting, and that the day is not far distant when 
death sha!! place us on a level with the clod un- 
der which we shall repose. What awful sensa- 
tions do we experience on beholding a being 
about to depart from this world!—but when we 
stand beside the bed of an affectionate parent or 
relative, on the very point of dissolution—when 
we take a lasting farewell of those who are 


linked to us by the dearest ties of affection and 
love, and who constittte our chief happiness on 
earth, we are overwhelmed with sorrow, and de- 
prived of all consolation—our grief and anguish 
know no bounds when we reflect that we can 
never, in this world, hope to retrieve the loss we 
shall then sustain. ’Tis then that we shall be 
compelled to meditate on death,—at the very 
thought of which all the pleasures of this world 
will instantly vanish. 

In the “‘narrow house’’ there is no distinction: 
the rich, the poor, the learned, and ignorant,— 
all shall there one day alike repose, and mould- 
erin their original clay. The most beautiful 
that now adorn the face of creation must, before 
long, become the prey of worms. No voice will 
burst forth from the silence of the grave to tell 
how fair a form lies there interred. Every one 
will there be placed on an equality,but how 
different will be their spiritual doom! That 
grave over which a grand and stately monument 
has been erected, may yield up the hardened 
reprobate; while that, overspread with thorns 
and brambles, may send forth the being destined 
for paradise. Death can only entomb the body; 
the soul is immortal; and to the virtuous man, 
the hour that separates him from this world is 
truly welcome. Death to him is the'** messen- 
ger of glad tidings,’’ as it takes him from a world 
where perhaps he had experienced nothing but 
sorrow, disappointment, and affliction, to place 
him in the regions of everlasting felicity. He 
can behold its approach with calm delight; hav- 
ing ever followed the dictates of virtue and reli- 
gion, he fears nothing; and when life’s weary 
journey is closed, though his body be consigned 
to the earth, his soul will mount triumphantly 
above, and there repose in safety on the bosom 
of its God. CARLOS. 

— 
[From the New York Morning Courier. | 
LEBREW—2d 7—6. 
Where had thy war-host, oh Israel! fled 
When ve crouched at the sound of the Syrian’s tread, 
Nor raised was the banner, nor grappled the sword, 
Yet the Syrian shrunk at the voiwe of the Lord? 


It came when at midnight was closed every eye— 

Hark !—startlng and fearful it burst from the sky: 

And chariots and horsemen, with crash and with 
clang, 

All trackiess and wild o’er the s:amberers rang! 


The foeman leap’d up—fiy, oh fly from the strife— 

Leave purple and silver, and rush for your life! 

Through thy fovests, Manassah, they swept like the 
wind, 


And the anger of Heaven rolled fiercely behind! 


Rise, daughters of Judah—no wail for the slain 
Shall mingle a sigh with your harps’ merry strain— 
And gather young garlands and bind on your brow, 
The red drop rests not on their loneliness now. 


Yet no Chieftain shall laugh in the pride of his might, 
Ta the King of the Kingly, the sword of the fight, 
Re the gush of your heart at his altar seat poured, 
And wreathe a green leaf round the shrine of the 
Lord! NORNA 
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From the February No. of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE MURDER HOLE. 
Ah, frantic Fear! 
J eee, I see thee near; 
J know thy hurried step, thy haggard eye! 
Like thee I start, like thee disorder’d fly ! 
CoLLins. 


in a remote district of country, belonging to 
Lord Cassillis, between Ayrshire and Galloway, 
about three hundred years ago, a moor of ap- 
parently boundless extent stretched several miles 
slong the road, and wearied the eye of the tra- 
reller by the sameness and desolation of its ap- 
pearance; not a tree varied the prospect—not a 
srub enlivened the eye by its freshness—not a 
native flower bloomed to adorn this ungenial 
soil. One ‘‘lonesome desert’’ reached the hort- 
zon on every side, with nothing to mark that any 
mortal had ever visited the scene before, except 
a few rude huts that were scattered near its cen- 
tre; and a road, or rather pathway, for those 
whom business or necessity obliged to pass in 
that direction. At length, deserted as this wild 
region had always been, it became still more 
gloomy. Strange rumours arose, that the path 
of unwary travellers had been beset on this 
“blasted heath,’’? and that treachery and mur- 
der had intercepted the solitary stranger as he 
traversed its dreary extent. 

Gradually the inhabitants deserted their dwel- 
lings on the heath, and settled in distant quar- 
ters, till at length but one of the cottayes con- 
tinued to be inhabited by anold woman and her 
two gons, who loudly lamented that poverty 
chained them to this solitary and mysterious spot. 
Travellers who frequented this road now gene- 
rally did so in groups to protect each other; 
and if night overtook them, they usually stop- 
ped at the humble cottage of the old woman 
and her sons, where cleanliness compensated for 
the want of luxury, and where over a blazing fire 
of peat, the bolder spirits smiled at the imagi- 
nary terrors of the road, and the more timid 
embled as they listened to the tales of terror 
and affricht with which their hosts entertained 
them. 

One gloomy andtempestuous night in Novem- 
ber a pedlar-boy hastily traversed the moor.— 
Terrified to find himself involved in darkness 
smidst its boundless wastes, a thousand frightful 
traditions, connected with this dreary scene, 
darted across his mind—every blast, as it swept 
m hollow gusts over the heath, seemed to teem 
with the sighs of departed spirits—and the birds, 
as they winged their way above his head, ap- 
peared, with loud and shrill cries, to warn him 
ef approaching danger. The whistle with which 
he usually beguiled his weary pilgrimage died 
away into silence, and he groped along with 
trembling and uncertain steps, which sounded 
too loudly in his ears. The promise of Scrip- 
ture occurred to his memory and revived his 
courage: ‘‘ I will be unto thee as arock in the 
desert, and as a_hiding-place in the storm.’’— 
Surely, thought he, though alone, I am not for- 
taken; and a prayer for assistance hovered on his 
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j down from the bed, and still hung in tatters 


381 


A light now glimmered in the distance, whieh. 


would lead him, he conjectured, to the cottage 
of the old woman; and towards that he eagerly 
bent his way, remembering as lie hastened along 
that when he had visited it the year before, 
it was in company with a large party of travel- 
lers, who had beguiled the evening with those 
tales of myetery which had so lately filled his 
brain with images of terror. He recollected, 
too, how anxiously the old woman and her sons 
had endeavoured to detain him when the other 
travellers were departing; and now, therefore, 
he confidently anticipated a cordial and cheering 
reception. His first call for admission obtained 
no visible marks of attention, but instantly the 
greatest noise and confusion prevailed withia 
the cottage. They think it 1s one of the se- 
pernatural visitants of whom the old lady talks 
so much, thought the boy, approaching a win- 
dow, where the light within showed him all 
the inhabitants at their several occupations; the 
old woman was hastily scrubbing the stone floor, 
and strewing it thickly over with sand, while 
her two sons seemed with equal haste to be 
thrusting something large and heavy into an 
immense chest, which they carefully locked, 
The boy in a frolicsome mood thoughtlessly tap- 
ped at the window, when they all instantly 
started up with consternation so strongly de- 
picted on their countenances that he shrunk 
back involuntarily with an undefined feeling of 
apprehension;. but before he had time to reflect 
a moment longer, one of the men darted out at 
the door, and seizing the boy roughly by the 
shoulder, dragged him violently into the cottage. 
‘I am not what you take me for,’’ said the boy, 
attempting to laugh, ‘‘but only the poor pedlar 
who visited you last year.’? ‘‘Are you alone?’’ 
inquired the old woman, in a harsh, deep tone, 
which made his heart thrill with apprehension. 
‘‘Yes,’’ said the boy, ‘Iam alone here; and 
alas!’’? he added, with a burst of uncontrollable 
feeling, ‘‘l am alone in the wide world also! 
Not a person exists who would assist me in 
distress, or shed a single tear if I died this very 
night.’? ‘*Then you are welcome!’’ said one of 
the men with a sneer, while he cast a glance of 
peculiar expression at the other inhabitants of 
the cottage. 


It was with a shiver of apprehension, rather 
than of cold, that the boy drew towards the 
fire, and the looks which the old woman, and 
her sons exchanged, made him wish that he had 
preferred the shelter of any of the roofless cot- 
tages which were scattered near, rather than 
trust himself among persons of such dubious 
aspect. Dreadful surmises flitted across his 
brain; and -terrors which he could neither com- 
bat nor examine imperceptibly stole into his 
mind; but alone, and beyond the reach of assist- 
ance, he resolved to smother his suspicions, 
or at least, not increase the danger by revealing 
them. The room to which he retired for the 
night had a eonfused and desolate aspect; the 
curtains seemed to have been violently torn 
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atound it; the table seemed to have been broken 
by.some violent concussion, and the fragments 
of various pieces of furniture lay scattered upon 
the floor. The boy begged that a light might 
burn; in his apartment till he was asleep, and 
noxiously examined the fastenings of the door; 
but they seemed to have been wrenched asun- 
der on some former occasion, and were still left 
rusty and broken. 


It was long ere the pedlar attempted to com- 
pose his agitated nerves to rest; but at length his 
senses began to ‘‘ steep themselves in forgetful- 
ness,’” though his imagination remained paint{ul- 
ly active, and presented new scenes of terror to 
his *mind, with all the vividness of reality. He 
fancied himself again wandering on the heath, 
which appeared to be peopled with spectres, who 
all beckoned to him not to enter the cottage, and 
as he approached it, they vanished with a hollow 
and despairing cry. The scene then changed, 
and he found himself again seated by the fire, 
where the countenances of the men scowled 
upon him with the most terrifying malignity, and 
ke thought the old woman suddenly seized him 
by the arms, and pinioned them to his side. Sud- 
denly the boy was startled from these agitated 
slumbers, by what sounded to him like a cry of 
distress; he was broad awake in a moment, and 
sat up in bed; but the noise was not repeated, 
and he endeavored to persuade himself it had 
only been a continuation of the fearful images 
which had disturbed his rest, when on glancing 
at the door, he observed underneath it a broad 
red stream of blood silently stealing its course 
along the floor. Frantic with alarm, it was but 
the work of a moment to spring from his bed, 
and rush to the door, through a chink of which, 
his eye nearly dimmed with affright, he could 
watch unsuspected whatever might be done in 
the adjoining room. His fear vanished instantly 
when he perceived that it was only a goat that 
they had been slaughtering; and he was about 
to steal into his bed again, ashamed of his ground- 
less apprehensions, when his ear was arrested by 
a conversation which transfixed him aghast with 
terror to the spot. 

‘This isan easier job than you had yester- 
day,’’ said the man who held the goat. ‘I 
wish all the throats we’ve cut were as easily and 
quietly done. Didyou ever hearsuch a noise as 
tae old gentleman made last night! It was well 
we had no neighbor within a dozen of miles, or 
they must have heard his cries for help and mer- 

‘* Dont speak of it,”’ replied the other; “I 
was never fond of bloodshed.”’ 

‘¢ Ha! ha!’’ said the other with a sneer, ‘‘you 
say so do you.”’ 

‘I do,’’ answered the first, gloomily; the 
Murder Hole is the thing for me,—that tells no 
tales; .a single scuffie,—a single plunge,—and 
the fellow’s dead and buried to your hand in a 
moment. I would defy all the officers in Chris- 
tendom to discover any mischief there.”’ 

‘tay, Nature did us a good turn when she con- 
trived such a place as that. Who that saw a 


hole in the heath, filled with clear water, aga 
so small that the long grass meets over the top 
of it, would suppose that the depth is unfathom- 
able, and that it conceals more than forty people 
who have met their death there? Itsucks them 
in like a leech!’’ 

‘** How do you mean to despatch the lad in the 
next room?’ asked the old woman in an under 
tone. The elder son made her a sign to be gj- 
lent, and pointed towards the door where their 
trembling auditor was concealed; while the other, 
with an expression of brutal ferocity, passed hig 
bloody knife across his throat, 


The pedlar boy possessed a bold and daring 
spirit, which was now raised to desperation;bug 
in any Open resistance the odds were so complete- 
ly against him, that flight seemed his best re- 
source. He gently stole to the window, and 
having by one desperate effort broke the rusty 
bolt by which the casement had been fastened, 
he let himself down without noise or difficulty, 
This betokens good, thought he, pausing an jn- 
stant in dreadful hesitation what direction to 
take. This momentary deliberation was fearful- 
ly interrupted by the hoarse voice of men calling 
aloud, ‘*Zhe boy has fled; let loose the blood- 
hound!’? These words sunk like a death knell 
on his heart, for escape appeared now impossi- 
bie, and his nerves seemed to melt away like 
wax ia a furnace.—Shall I perish without a strug- 
gle! thought he, rousing himself to exertion, and, 
helpless and terrified as a hare pursued by its 
ruthless hunters, he fled across the heath. Soon 
the baying of the blood-hound broke the stillness 
of the night, and the voice of its masters sound- 
ed through the moor, as they endeavoured to 
accelerate its speed; panting and breathless the 
boy pursued his hopeless career, but every mo- 
ment his pursuers seemed to gain upon his fail 
ing steps. The hound was unimpeded by the 
darkness which was to him so impenetrable, and 
iis noise rung louder and deeper on his ear, while 
the lanterns which were carried by the men 
gleamed near and distinct upon his vision. 

At his fullest speed, the terrified boy fell with 
violence over a heap of stones, and having no- 
thing on but his shirt, he was severely cut in 
every limb. With one wild cry to heaven for 
assistance, he continued prostrate on the earth, 
bleeding and nearly insensible. The hoarse 
voices of the men, and the still louder baying of 
the dog, were so near, that instant destruction 
seemed inevitable,—already he felt himself in 
their fangs, and the bloody knife of the assassin 
appeared to gleam before his eyes,—despair re- 
newed his energy, and once more, in an agony 
of affright that seemed verging towards madness, 
he rushed forward so rapidly that terror seemed 
to have given wings to his feet. A loud cry 
near the spot he had left arose on his ears with- 
out suspending his flight. The hound had stop- 
ped at the place where the pedlar’s wounds had 
bled so profusely, and deeming the chase now 
over, it lay down there, and could not be induc 
ed to proceed; in vain the men beat it with fran- 
tic violence, and tried again to put the houndoa 
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the scent,—the sight of blood had satisfied the | in a canoe. 
animal that its work was done, and with dogged emigrating spirit of our people, was transporting 


resolution it resisted every inducement to pursue 
the same scent asecond time. The pedlar boy, 
m the meantime, paused not in his flight till morn- 
ing dawned; and stillas he fled the noise of steps 
seemed to pursue him, and the cry of his assas- 
sins still sounded in the distance. 
he reached a village, and spread instant alarm 
throughoutthe neighbourhood. The inhabitants 
were aroused with one accord into a tumult of 
indignation—and several of them had lost sons, 
brothers, or friends on the heath, and all united 
m proceeding instantly to seize the old woman 
and her sons, who were nearly torn to pieces by 
their violence. 

Three gibbets were immediately raised on the 
moor, and the wretched culprits confessed, be- 
fore their execution, to the destruction of nearly 
fifty victims in the Murder Hole which they 
pointed out, and near which they suffered the 
penalty of their crimes. The bones of several 
murdered persons were with difficulty brought 
up from the abyss into which they had been 
thrust; but so narrow is the aperture, and so ex- 
traordinary the depth, that all who see it are in- 
clined to coincide m the tradition of the country 
people that it is unfathomable. The scene of these 
events still continues nearly as it was three hun- 
dred yearsago. The remains of the old cottage, 
with its blackened walls, (haunted of course, by 
a thousand evil spirits,) and the extensive moor, 
oa which a modern inn (ifit can be dignified with 
such an epithet) resembles its predecessor in eve- 
ry thing but the character of its inhabitants; the 
landlord is deformed, but possesses extraordina- 
ry genius; he has himself manufactured a violin, 
oa which he plays with untaught skill; and if any 
discord be heard in the house, or any murder 
committed init, this is his onlyinstrument. His 
daughter (who, it is very well known, has 
never travelled beyond the heath) has inhe- 
rited her father’s talent, and learnt all his 
tales of terror and superstition, which she relates 
with infinite spirit; but when you are led by her 
across the heath to drop a stone into that deep 
and narrow gulph which our story relates; when 
you stand on its slippery edge, and (parting 
the long grass with which it is covered) gaze into 
its mysterious depths; whenshe describes, with all 
the animation of an eye-witness, the struggle of 
the victims grasping the grass as a last hope of 
preservation, and trying to drag in their assassin 
asan expiring effort of vengeance; when you are 
told that for three hundred years the clear waters 
im this diamond of the desert have remained un- 
tasted by mortal lips, and that the solitary tra- 
veller is still pursued at night by the howling of 
the 'blood-hound ,—it is then only that it is pos- 
sible fully to appreciate the terrors of the Mur- 
der Hole. 


THE DESERTED CHILDREN. 
A REAL INCIDENT. 
In the Autumn of 1828, a man was descend- 
mg the Ohio river, with three small children, 


| 


Ten miles off | 


He had lost his wife, and in the 


his all to a new country, where he might again 
begin the world. Arriving towards evening .at 
a small island, he landed there with the inten- 
tion of encamping for the night. After remaining 
a short time, he determined to visit the opposite 
shore, for the purpose, probably, of purchasing 
provisions; and telling his children that he would 
soon return to them, he paddled off, leaving 
them alone on the island. Unfortunately, he 
met on the shore with some loose company wh 
had invited him to drink. He became intox 
cated, and in attempting to return to the island 
in the night was drowned. The canoe floated 
away, and no one knew of the catastrophe until 
the following day. 

The poor, deserted children, in the mean 
while, wandered about the uninhabited island, 
straining their little eyes to catch a glimpse of 
their father. Night came, and they had no 
fire, nor food—no bed to rest upon, and no 
parent to watch over them. The weather was 
extremely cold, and the eldest child, thougk 
but eight years of age, remembered to have 
heard that persons who slept in the cold, were 
sometimes chilled to death. She continued, there- 
fore, to wander about; and when, the younger 
children, wore out with fatigue and drowsiness, 
were ready to drop into slumber, she kept them 
awake with amusing or alarming stories. At 
last, nature could hold out no longer, and the 
little ones, chilled and aching with cold, threw 
themselves on the ground. Then their sister 
sat down, and spreading out her garments as 
wide as possible, drew them on her lap, and en- 
deavoufed to impart the warmth of her own 
bosom, as they slept sweetly on her arms. 

Morning came, and the desolate children sat 
on the shore, weeping bitterly. At length, they 
were filled with joy, by the sight of a canoe ap- 
proaching the island. But they soon discovered 
that it was filled with Indians, their delight was 
changed into terror, and they fled into the 
woods. Believing that the savages had mur- 
dered their father, and were now come to seek 
for them, they crouched under the bushes, 
hiding in breathless fear, like a brood of young 
partridges. 


The Indians having kindled a fire, sat down 
around it, and began to cook their morning meal; 
and the eldest child, as she peeped out from her 
hiding place, began to think that they had not 
killed their father. She reflected too, that they 
must inevitably starve, if left on this lone islang, 
while on the other hand, there was a possibility 
of being kindly treated by the Indians, The 
cries, too, of her brother and sister, who had 
been begging piteously for food, had pierced her 
heart, and awakened all her energy. She told 
the little ones, over whose feeble minds her fige 
spirit had acquired an absolute sway, to get up 
and go with her; then taking a hand of each, 
she fearlessly led them to the Indian camp-fire. 
Fortunately, the savages understood our lap- 
guage, and when the little girl had explained to 
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them what had occurred, they recoived the de- 
serted children kindly, and conducted them to 
the nearest of our towns, where they were kept 
by some benevolent people, until their own re- 
lations claimed them. 


MY GRAVE. 


* had a mother once like you, 
Who o’er my pillow hung, 

Kissed from my cheek the briny dew, 
And taught my faultering tongue. 


But then there came a fearful day. 
{ sought my mother’s bed, 

Till harsh bands tore me thence away, 
And told me she was dead.” 


It was thirteen years since my mother’s 
death, when after a long absence Bou my na- 
tive village, I stood beside the sacred mound, 
-beneath which I had seen her buried. Since 
that mournful period, great change had come 
overme. My childish years had passed away, 
and with them my youthful character. The 
world was altered too; and as I stood at my mo- 
ther’s grave I could hardly realize that I was 
the same thoughtless, happy creature, whose 
‘oheoks she had so often kissed in an excess of 
tenderness. But the varied events of thirteen 
years had not effaced the remembrance of that 
mother’s smile. It seemed as if I had seen her 
yoesterday—as if the blessed sound of her voice, 
‘Wasthen in myear. ‘The gay dreams of my in- 
fancy and childhood were brought back so dis- 
‘tiactly to my mind, that had it not been for one 
‘bitter recollection, the tears I shed would have 
‘Been gentle and refreshing. The circumstance 
‘may seem a trifling one—but the thought of it 
even now agonizes my heart—and I relate it 
that those children who have parents to love 
thom, may learn to value them as they ought. 
My mother had been ill a long time; had 
become so much accustomed to her pale face 
‘and weak voice, that I was not frightened at 
them as children usually are. At first, it is tiue, 
1 sobbed violently—for they told me she would 
die; but when day after day I returned from 
‘school and found her the same, [ began to be- 
heve she would always be spared to me. 
~ One day when I had lost my place in the 
elass, and done my work wrong side outward, 
T*came home discouraged and fretful. I went 
into my mother’s chamber. She was paler than 
weual, but she met me with the same affection- 
ate smile that always welcomed my return. 
Alas! when I look back through the lapse of 
thirteen years, I think my heart must have been 
stone, not to have been melted by it. She re- 
quested me to go down stairs, and bring her a 
giass of water—I gee asked why she did 
not call a domestic to doit. With a look of 
mild reproach which I shal! never for forget if I 
we to be a hundred years old, she said, 
** And will not my daughter bring a glass of wa- 
ter for her poor sick mother? 

I went and brought her the water, but [ did 
not do it kindly. Instead of smiling and kissing 
hor, as [ was wontto do, the glass down 


very quick, and left the room. After playing a 
short time, 1 went to bed without bidding 
mother ‘‘ good night;’’ but, when alone in m 
room, in darkness and silence, 1 remembered 
how pale she looked, and how her voice trem- 
bled when she said, “ Will not my daughter 
bring a glass of water for her poor sick mo- 
ther?’’ I could not sleep—andI stole into her 
chamber, to ask forgiveness. She had sunk into 
an uneasy slumber, and they told me I must not 
waken her. I did not tell any one what troubled 
me, but stole back to my bed, resolved to rise 
early in the morning, ant tell her how sorry I 
was for my conduct. 

The sun was shining brightly when I awoke, 
and, hurrying on my clothes, I hastened to my 
mother’s room. She was dead!—she never 
spoke tome more—never smiled upon me again; 
and when I touched the hand that used to rest 
upon my head in blessing, it was so cold that it 
made start. I bowed down by her side, and sob- 
bed in the bitterness of my heart. I thought then 
I wished I could die, and be buried with her; 
and, old asI now am,I would give worlds, were 
they mine to give, could my mother but have 
lived to tell me she forgave my childish ingrati- 
tude, But I cannot call her back, and when 1 
stand by her grave, and whenever I think of her 
manifold kindness, the memory of that reproach- 
ful look she gave me, will ‘bite like a serpent, 
and sting like an adder.”’ 


Reviicton.—The following short and beauti- 
ful quotation is from the pages of the elegant, 
the benevolent, the inspired Mackenzie. Speak- 
ing of those who profess a disbelief in religion, 
he expresses himse!f in the following heart-touch- 
ing manner: 

‘*He who would undermine those foundations 
upon which the fabric of our future hope is rear~ 
ed, seeks to beat down that eolumn which sup- 
ports the feebleness of humanity:—let him but 
think a moment and his heart will arrest the 
cruelty of his purpose. Would he pluck its little 
treasure from the bosom of poverty? Would he 
wrest its crutch from the hand of age, and re- 
move from the eye of affliction the only solace 
ofits woe? The way we tread is rugged, at best; 
we tread it, however, lighter by the prospect of 
the better country to which we trust, it will lead. 
Tell us not it will end in the gulf of eternal dis- 
solution, or break off in some wild, which fancy 
may fill up as she pleases, but reason is unable 
to delineate ; quench not that beam, which amidst 
the night of this evil world has cheered the dee 
pondency of ill requited worth, and illumined the 
darkness of suffering virtue.’’ 

Flacourt, in his history of the Island of Mads- 
gascar gives us a sublime prayer, used by the 
people we call savages.—‘‘O Eternal! have 
mercy upon me,because [ am but a speck-—-O Mos# 
Mighty! because I am weak—O source of Life! 
because I draw nigh to the grave—O Omnisci- 
ent! because I am in darkness—O All-sufficioa™ 
because I am nothing "* 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


— 


A few years ago when the Delaware was fro- 
sen, a number of booths were erected on the ice, 
near one of which an Irishman observing a per- 
son to fall in, ran immediately to the proprietor 
of the booth, and informed him he had just seen 
a man enter his cellar, and advised him to take 
care of his liquor. 

A French gentleman apprehending himself on 
his death bed, earnestly entreated his young 
wife not to marry an officer of whom he had 
been jealous—‘* My dear soul (said she) do not 
distress yourself, 1 have pledged my word to 
another a good while ago.’’ 


A Florentine, buying a horse, at Rome, made 
his bargain with the seller, that he should pay 
fifteen pieces of gold in hand, and be in debt for 
the remainder. A short time after, the seller 
demanding payment of the balance, the other 
answered. ‘* No, you must keep to your bargain; 
it was agreed that I should be in your debt for 
- remainder; and how can that be if 1 pay 
il ‘3 

FREE AND EASY. 

Frederick, while reviewing his guard, happen- 
eito take out his snuff-box, and was tapping on 
the lid, when one of his grenadiers stepped out 
of the ranks, and said, ‘* Please your Majesty, 
a pinch.’? The king demanded, in an 
angry tone, what he meant by such a freedom, 
and he replied, ‘‘In my country, Sire, when 
any one taps on the box, it is a sign that every 
body round is welcome to a pinch, and [thought 
your Majesty meant as much,”’ ‘Ihe king !augh- 
ed at this odd explanation of an odd custom, 
and {presented the box, a gold one, enriched 
with jewels, to the soldier, bidding him keep it 
for his sake. 

SIR WILLIAM GOUCH. 

Nothing is unworthy of publication which may 
eonvey a useful lesson to mankind.—When Sir 
William Gouch was governor of Virginia, being in 
eonversation with a gentleman in a street in the 
eity of Williamsburg, he returned the salute of a 
poor negro, who was passing by about his mas- 
ter’s business. “Sir,’’ said the gentleman, ** does 
your honor descend so far as to salute a slave?”’ 
‘* Why, yes,’’ repjed the Governor, ‘*I cannot 
suffer a man of his condition to exceed me in good 
manners, 

A STRANGE CRATURE. 

Mr. Atkinson,—A friend of mine, Mr. Vance, 
travelling to Pittsburg from one of the small 
towns not far distant, stopped to see a friend, 
leaving his horse hitched in the road, but found 
on his return that he had slipped his bridle; on 
going in quest of him he met a pedestrian on the 
road, of whom he inquired if he ‘had seen a 
with a saddle and 


j there is a strange crature, (pointing at it,) it 


replied. bis fiend.—** How do you describe this 
‘complication, my good Sir?—‘*He died,” an- 
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I have,’’ was the reply. ‘* Where?’’ ‘‘ Just yond- 
ther!’? ‘* Will you show me where?’’ That I 
wull,’’ said thé man, approaching a small wood 
of young timber—** And there he is sure!’? Ma, 
V. looking up answers, ‘‘I do not see him!’’ “Just 
but come hare’’—‘* D—n,’’ replied V., ‘* that’s 
a Turtle, nota horse’’— horse!’ exclaimed 
the son of Hibernia, with surprise—‘‘ Sure a 
horse is no strange crature—but that, that, that 


has a saddle on, and you may bridle him, fort 
will not:’’ 

This aneedote was related by Mr. V., and it 
afforded a great deal of diversion—but he was 
so much quizzed about the strange crature af- 
terwards, that he was glad to drop the annoying 
subject. yours, BIA B. 


LORD AVONMORE., 

Lord Avonmore was subject to perpetual fits 
of absence, and was frequently insensible to the 
conversation that was going on. He was onee 
wrapped in one of his wonted reveries; and, not 
hearing one syllable of what was passing, (it 
was at a large professional dinner given by Mr. 
Bushe) Curran, who was sitting next to hw» 
lordship, having been called on for a toast, gave 
‘All our absent friends,’’ patting, at the same 
tine, Lord Avonmore on the shoulder, and 
telling him that they had just drank his health. 
Quite unconscious of any thing that had been 
said for the last hour, and taking the intimation 
as a serious one, Avonmore rose, and apolo- 
gizing for his inattention, returned thanks to 
the company for the honour they had done him 
by drinking his health. 


CHINESE GEOGRAPHY. 

Till lately, the Chinese in their maps of the 
earth, set down the Celestial Empire in the mid- 
dle of a large square, and dotted round it the 
other kingdoms of the world, supposed to be 7% 
in number, assigning to the latter ridiculous er 
contemptuous names, One of these, forexam- 
ple, was Siao-gin-que, or the Kingdom of 
Dwarfs, whose inhabitants they imagined tobe 
so small as to be under the necessity of tying 
themselves together in bunches, to preveut their 
being carried away by the kites.—In 1668, the 
Viceroy of Canton, in a memorial to the Empe- 
ror, on the subject of the Poftuguese Embassy, 
says, ‘‘ We find very plainly, that Europe is 
only two little islands in thé middle of the sea.”? 
With such ideas of othe nations, it is not won- 
derful that they should consider the embassies 
and presents sent to them as marks of submission, 
and hasten to write down the donors in thew 
maps as tributaries of the Chinese Empire, 


A COMPLICATION OF DISORDERS, 


‘‘What did Mr. ——, die of? asked a simple. 
neighbour—‘*Of a complication of disorders,” 


swered the other, ‘of twe Physicians, an Ape- 


‘thecary, and a Surgeon,” 
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RARE INSTANCE AFFEUC- 


An instance of real and permanent conjugal 
affection was produced in evidence at the So- 
merset sessions, which has never perhaps been 
paralleled in the annals of humanity.—In an 
appeal cause, a woman who was there as a 
witness, swore that she had never lost sight of 
her husband for twelve hours together, at any 
one time, either day or night, during a period of 
afty years. 

A SCRAP FOR THE CREDULOUS. 

A Western paper mentions the following as 
an easy method of taking Owls:—When you 
discover one on a tree, and find that it is looking 
xt you, all you have to do is to move quickly 
round the tree several times, when the Owl’s 
attention will be so firmly fixed, that, forgetting 
the necessity of turning its body with its head, 
it will follow your motion until it wrings its head 


off. 


; A MONARCH IN FAULT. 

About the time when Murphy so successfully 
attached the stage-struck heroes in the pleasant 
Farce of *‘ The Apprentice,’’ an eminent Poul- 
terer went to a spouting club in search of his 
servant, who he understood was that evening to 
make his debut in ‘‘ Lear,’’ and entered the 
room at the moment when Dick was exclaiming 
“7 am the * King—you cannot touch me for 
coining!’’—** No, you Dog,’’ cried the enraged 
Master, catching the mad Menarch by the col- 
lar, ** but I can for not picking the ducks.’’ 

In Boston, a country girl recently asked a city 
acquaintance to go with her to purchase some 
articles; and to act as spokeswoman. They 
entered a shop in Washington street. ‘Have 
yow any hose?’’ asked the city girl. ‘<I dont 

want hoes;’’ said the country maiden, ‘1 want 


stockings.’’ 


CurnesEe Potireness.—tThe paying of visits 

4% 4 great article of Chinese politeness. Visits 
are made on every occasion, and are conducted 

with the most ceremonious formality, in which 

every thing is regulated by a public memorial, 
even to the number of bows, the expression of 

eompliment, titles, genuflections, and severa 

iurns to the mght hand or left, &c. 


THE THREE TEACHERS. 

To my question, how he could at his age, 
have mastered so many attainments, his reply 
was, that with his three teachers, ‘every thing 
might be learned, common sense alone except- 
ed, the peculiar and rarest yift of Providence. 


These three teachers were, JVecessity, Habit 
At his starting in, life, Vecessity 


and. Time. 
had told him, that if he hoped to “ive he must 
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Heroism oF A Qvaxer.—In the Ameriesa 
war a New-York trader was chased by a French 
privateer, ard having four guns and plenty of 
small arms, it was agreed to stand a brush with 
the enemy, rather than be taken prisoners... 
Among several other passengers was an athletic 
quaker, who, though he withstood every solici- 
tation to lend a hand, as being contrary to his 
religious tenets, kept walking backward and 
forward on the deck without any apparent fear, 
the enemy all the time pouring in their shot. 
At length the vessels having approached close 
to each other, a disposition to board was mani- 
fested by the French, which was very soon put 
in execution; and the quaker being on the look 
out, the first man that jumped on board he un- 
expectedly sprang toward, and grappling him 
forcibly by the collar, said, ‘ Friend, thou hast 
no business here,’ at the same time hoisting bim 
over the ship’s side. 


THE FAMILY SUIT. 
The son-in-law of a chancery barrister having 
succeeded to the lucrative practice of the latter, 
came one morning in breathless ecstacy to in- 
form him that he had succeeded in bringing 
nearly to its termination, a cause which had 
been pending in the court of scruples for seve- 
ral years. Instead of obtaining the expected 
congratulations of the retired veteran of the 
law, his intelligence was received with indig- 
nation. ‘‘It was by this suit,’’ exclaimed he, 
‘‘that my father was enabled to provide for me 
and to portion your wife, and with the exercise 
of common prudence it would have furnished 
you with the means of providing handsomely tx 
your children and grand-children.”’ 


A GENTLEMAN’S FASHION. 

In the reign of Henry VII, Sir Phillip Ca!- 
thorpe, a Norfolk Knight, sent as much cloth 
of fine French tawney, as would make hima 
gown, to a tailor in Norwich, It happened, 
one John Drakes, a shoemaker, coming into 
the shop, liked it so weil, that he went and 
bought of the same, as much for himself, en- 
joining the tailor to make it of the same fashion. 
The Knight was informed of this, and therefore 
commanded the tailor to cut his gown as full 
of holes as his shears could make. John 
Drakes’s was made ‘‘of the same fashion,’’ but 
he vowed he would never be of the gentleman's 
fashion again. 


IMPROMPTU ON WASTE. 

Oh, waste not thou the smallest thing 
Created by Divinity ; 

For grains of sand the mountains make, 
And atomies infinity. 

Waste thou not then the smallest time, 
’Tis imbecile infirmity ; 

For well thou know’st, if aught thou know's,. 
That seconds form eternity. 


labour; Habit had turned the Jabour into an 
indulgence; and Time gave every man an hour 
for every thing unless he chose 40 yawn it 
away.’’ 


‘¢ The use of wit ?” inquired a fool ;— 
The sage was silent. ‘* Pray, its use ? 
What does it teach ? what golden rule ?* 

« To give no answer to a gcose |” 
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ZPITAPM ON AN INPANY. 
Ble took the cup of life to sip, 
For bitter "twas to drain; 
He put it meekly from his lip, 
And went to sleep again. 


POWER OF BEAUTY 


Olympias suspected that Philip of Macedon, 

ner husband, withdrew his attachment to her in 
fayor of a Thessalian lady. Falling in with the 
superstitious opinion of the day concerning the 
people of Thessaly, the Queen suspected that 
yer rival had used magic arts to seduce the af- 
fections of Philip. Stimulated by the desire of 
revenge, and abhorrence of the frail Thessalian’s 
frauds, she rushed into her presence. On the 
frst sight of the beauty of complexion, and sym- 
metry of features, and form of her rival, the 
awe-struck Queen exclaimed, ‘* I see, lady, and 
forgive your sorcery: it consists gn your charms 
sione. To look upon you, is at the same mo- 
ment to love you.’’—Proud and vindictive as 
she was, she exhibited this rare instance of 
ealousy disarmed by beauty. 
It was this same Olympias who said of a 
young man of the court of Macedon, that had 
married a beautiful woman of 2 doubtful charac- 
ter, that he had indeed consulted his eyes, but 
not his ears. 


INDIAN COURTSHIP, OR WOOING. 


The following anecdote is taken from the six- 
teenth chapter of Heckewelder’s account of the 
indian nations, that once inhabited Pennsylva- 
nia and the neighbouring states. The work, 
from which the extract is made, is the first num- 
ber of the Publications by the Historical and 
Literary Committee of the Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia. 

An aged Indian, who for many years nad 
spent much time among the white people both 
m Pennsylvania and New-Jersey, one day about 
the year 1770 observed that the Indians had not 


only a much easier way of getting a wife than 


the whites, bat also more certain of getting a 
good one. ‘‘¥For,’’ said he in broken English, 
‘white man court—court—may be one whole 
vear!'—may be two years before he marry'— 
Well—May be then get very good wife—but 
may be not!—-May be very cross!—Well? now 
suppose cross! Scold so soon as get awake in the 
morning! !—Scold all day!—Scold until sleep!— 
all one—he must keep him,/—-White pcople 
have law forbidding throwing away wife, be he 
ever so cross -must keep him always! Well, how 
does Indian do? Indian, when he see industrious 
squaw, which he like, he go to hin—place his 
two fore fingers close aside other, make two 
hke one—then look squaw in the face—see him 
smile—which is all one he say YES!—so he take 
him home—no danger he be cross! No—no— 
squaw know too well what Indian do, if he cross! 
Throw him away and take another! Squaw love 
to eat meat! No husband, no meat! Squaw do 
every thing to please husband—he do every 
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CROSS READINGS. 
1, Just published, the lives and adventures of 
—25 hhds. of Porto Rico molasses. Also, Fe- 
male Biography, and Incidents illustrative of the 
domestic virtues, and literary accomplishments 
of—8 bbls. of Lorrillard’s Scotch snuff. 
2. The sailor who was condemned and exe- 
cuted, on board the Brandywine Frigate on the 
4th inst.—arrived in New York yesterday, witha 
full cargo of sperm oil. 
3. Navigation,—The barn of Mr. Thomas 
Christopher, of Cherry-Valley, N. ¥.—was lately 
sent to Botany Bay for pouring aqua-fortis into 
a mare’s ear. 
4. Fifty-six acres of good woodland—was 
found yesterday tied up in a silk handkerchief 
on the corner of Market and Sixth streets. 
5. A celebrated match race took place on 
Noy. 3d, between—the celebrated authoress of 
the Black Book, and a bachelor from Kentucky. 
6. In Dryden, N. Y. there was taken from the 
stomach of a fatted hog,—a beautiful farm, be- 
longing to Mr. William Thompson. 


TENDEE. 


CROSS READINGS. 

A schooner from Havana laden with—the 
south sea expedition—was destroyed with all its 
contents, consisting of—three large barns. 

The late fall of snow has been—appointed to 
explore the mouth of the Oregan. 

Lost or stolen—the city of New York, which 
on the night of the Ist instant, was—killed by 
lightning. 

The American Consul at Mexico, is about to 
be—enclosed in a pocket-book belonging to-~ 
the caravan of living animals. 

Information is. wanted respecting—the -river 
Delaware, which—was destroyed by fire a shor 
lime since. 

Wanted in a dry goods store—500 hogsheads 
of sugar suitable for—the famous horse, Screw- 
driver. 

A man of moral habits and industry, will find 
employment by applying to—pig-lead and ba» 
iron. 

Smith & Justice—have lately entered inte 
partnership under the firm of—Books & Sta- 
tionary. 

Was picked up, a small bundle, containing 
—the United States ship, North Carolina. 

MARTIN. 


Remedies. Forsea-sickness. Stay on shore. 
For drunkenness. Drink cold water, and se- 
peat the prescription until you obtain relief. 
For the Gout. Board with the printer, 
. To keep out of jail. Get out and keep out of 
ebt.., 
To please every body. _Mind your own buat 
ness. 
To allay hunger. Scrutinize the cooka 
Another. Eat a pound of beefstakes and a 
quartern loaf. 


To preserve your appetite. Keep ant of fhe 


thing to please squaw—live happy! 


| kitchen 
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DEFINITIONS, &e. 

Fine ladies and shop-boys.—Machines to 
earry dry goods from one part of the city to an- 
other. 

The Governor that was made at Harrisburg 
the other day.—A loup on which to hang hopes 
of office. 

Contemporaries.—(As our editors term them- 
selves,) generally very contemptuous towards 
each other. 

Friendship.—A covenant between peoplenot 
to do each other any harm. 

Poetry.—The food of the heart when good, 
the provision of the mind when indifferent. 

Earthly Glory.—Carrying in Chesnut street, 
from 11, A. M. until 5, P. M. a blue cloth coat 
lined with scarlet velvet. 

N. B. The cape to be undesignedly pinned in 
such a manner as will exhibit the lining to the 
best advantage. 

Patriotism.—Like honesty seldom owned by 
him who boasts his possession. 

Electioneering.—Neglecting your own busi- 
ness, and making a fool of yourself to attend to 
the business and interests of knaves. 

Eleventh Hourism.—W aiting until the victuals 
are cooked and the table neatly spread, then 
rushing forward and carrying off the dinner. 

Writing Obituaries.—Lying about the dead 
in order to please the living. 

Consistency.—Being for one party this year 
and attached to its antipodes the next; an unwa- 
vering adhesion to self interest. 

March of the Mind.—In some of our modern 
philosophers, like Paddy’s movement, an advance 
to the rear. 

Fashionable Ladies.—Altho’ not particular- 
jy partial to clergymen generaily found with a 
Bishop at each side. | 

A WOODEN LEGGED COW. 

One of the fore legs of a Cow, the property 
of Mr. Little, of Herresford, in Cornwall, was 
accidentally broken some time ago, and Mr. 
Little being unwilling to kill it, had the leg 
amputated just below the knee joint, and the 
part being perfectly healed, a pad and leg were 
braced on, and the poor animal now walks 
about, lies down, and rises with much facility.— 
English paper. 

This is nothing to the story of the N. England 
Cow, who, when her sight began to fail her, 
was, by her benevolent master accommodated 
wit) a pair of spectacles. It was said that the 
sight of the poor animal was so much improved 
by this experiment, that she could actually see 


to stitch wristbands. 


Virauity oF THE Hovse Fiy.—Some flies 
which had found their way into a bottle of spirits 
of wine, and apparently drunk thmselves to 
death, were taken out in a lifeless state, and 
buried amidst a heap of warm wood ashes. Ina 
few minutes they were seen starting from the 
ashes shaking off the dust from their wings, and 


flying abgut as brisk as ever. 
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MARCH OF THE INTELLECT INIRELAND, 


A parent ask’d a Priest his boy to bless, 

W ho forthwith charg’d him—he must first con 

‘« Well,” said the boy, ‘* suppose ,Sir, I am willing 

“ What is you charge?” “To you, ’tis but a shilling’ 

‘Must all men pay! and all men make confessio 

** Yes, every man of Catholic p ofession.”’ 

* And who do you confess to?””—‘* Why—the Dean,” 

“ And do the Deans confess?—* Yes, boy, they da, 

** Confess to Bishops; and pay smartly too,” 

‘* Do Bishops, Sir confess? if so—to whom?” 

‘‘ Why they do confess, and pay the Church of Rome.* 

‘ Well,” quoth the boy,—** all this is mighty, odd, 

‘** And does the Pope confess?””—** Oh yes to God.” 

** And does God charge the Pope?””—** No,”’ quoth the 
Priest, 

‘* God charges nothing”—“ Oh then God is bes 

** God is able to forgive, and always willing, 

‘* To him I shall confess—and save my shilling.” 


EPIGRAM. 
Of all who seek thy bribes to larg, 
They most deserve the rod, 
W ho wring a fortune from the poor, 
Then give a part to God. 


Should not the wretches most abhor'd, 
Be hung as high as Haman; 

They offer bribes unto the Lord, 
That he may wink at Mammon, 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATION 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1829. 
Taken at Murfreesborough, within one mile of the 
centre of the State of Tennessee, 


= 


ai 

2] 

| 

1} 46] 47 148 | 48] 49 | 48 Rainy 

21451 46 | 46 | 47 |] 42] 36! Fair. 

3 | 261 34] 40 | 447 40] 38 | Fair. 

4 | 36} 40 | 48 | 52] 48 | 46! Snow. 

5 | 441 46 | 46 | 45 | 42 | 40) Fair 

6 | 35 | 41 | 50 | 56] 52 |] 47 | Bair. 

7143} 58 | 58] 57] 591] Fair. 

§ | 47} 48 | 46 | 44] 42] 40 | Changeable. 

9 | 50 | 33 | 42 | | 39 | Freesing. 
10 | 55 | 40 45 | 481 45 | 42) Fair. 
11 | 56] 4t | 44] 45 | 41] 38) Pair. 

12 | 30 | 36 | 44 | 46] 41 | 37 Freezing. 
13 | 25] | 52] 32] 33] 35] Freezing 
14 | 24 | 28 | 34] 40) 54] 32) Freezing. 
15 | 22 | 97 | SL} 36] 33 | 31 | Freezing. 
16 | 26} 34 | 40] 41 | 40] Fair. 
17 | 27 | 54 | 41] 43] 40] 38! Pair. 
18 | 28 | 39 | 45 44] 42] Fair. 
19 | 56 | 44} 91 53 | 50 | Changeable, 
90 | 30 | 41 | 34 | 38 | 32] 28! Fair. 
a1 | 21 | 53 | 57 | 441] 41 | 30| Fair. 
92 | 28 | 35 | 38 | 421} 40] 39! Fair. 
93 | S51} 36 | 46 | 48 | 46 | 45 | Fair. 
24 | 37 | 43 | 47 | 48 | 49 | 49 | Rain. 
25 | 54 | 56 | 60 | 62} 60 | 56 | Cloudy. 
26 | 41 | 46 | 54 | 56 | 51 | 48 | Changeable 
27 | 42 | 48 | 56 | 58 | 52 | 49 | Changeable. 
28 | 38; 39 | 43 | 48 | 40] 38 | Snow. 

| 


The Thermometer hanging inside a brick wall, 
with a full Southern exposure, and beyopd the peach 


| of any fire’s influence. 


| 
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MARCH TO THN BATTLE FIBLD, 


A FAVOURITE 8ONG, 


MIR. PEARMAR. 
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ach heart is free--dom’sshield, And heaven is smi- - ling o’er us; The woes and paing, 


gul-ing chains, That keep our spi-rits un- - der, 


proud dis-dain We've broke a- gain And 


. ~ ~ 
= 
tore each link a- sun- der. March to the bat- - tle field, The foe is sow be 


fore Each heart is free- dom’sshield, And heaven is smi- ling oer 


Who for his country brave, 
Would fly from her invader? 
W ho his base life to save, 
W ould traitor like degrade her ? 
Our hallowed cause, 

Our home and laws, 
'Gainst tyrant power sustaining, 
We’ll gain a crown 
Of bright renown, 

Ov die—our rights maintaining ! 
March to the &e. 


Andante Maestoso. 
Misch the bat- - 
| 
_ 


The flowers of Literature, wild yet sweet, adorn this 
shrine, exhaling odours that invigorate the mind, as 
dews refresh the earth. 


— 


~ REFLECTIONS OF A MOTHER. 


* Phey sleep—their voices of young mirth, 
“To music, have passed away, 
Like the breeze, that ’mid summer flowers, has birth 
And sinks with day. 


How calm '—yet the hues on each bright cheek 
Of many a gambol tell— 

*Tis the weary spirit whose pulses break 

Sleep’s mystic spell. 


The exhaustion of the feverish heart, 
None—none like these, may know 

The dreams on their slumbers have no part 

In treasured woe. 


The rich glad smile with glee, so fraught 

- On the parted lip yet plays 

ke goldeu light, on fresh rose leaves, caught 
From sunset rays. 


Pure slumberers! o’er whose couch of rest, 
[ bend with yearning fears— 

Immortal plants, on my anxious breast 
Nurtured with tears. 


Cherished with life-blood, but to yield 

To a cold, uncertain waste, 
Where the holy calm, on the young heart seal’d, 
Is soon effaced. 


A little while—a brief spring pass’d, 
And these pure and tender forms, 

the wave of life must be rudely cast, 
*Mid all its storms. 


‘Where childhood’s freshness and joy and truth 
Is withered as by flame, 

And many a vision of stainless youth, 

Js quench’d in shame. 


‘Oh, babes of my love! is yours the doom 
That clouds the spirit’s light? 

Why must ye meet in your opening bloom, 

The world’s dark blight? 


I could yield ali back to Him who gave; 

Here ’tis holiness in dust— 
But the path where none may watch o’er to save, 
J# bath no trust, 


To Him who cave—and where is He? 
Who leads the eaglets’ way ? 
3s not the wanderer on earth and sea 


Watch’d even as they ? 
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Enough! I bow before his throne, 

My babes are iz: his care— 

My hopes—their fate—be with Him alone, 
Of whom they are. 


To fulfila mother’s task, while given 

With purpose strong, but meek— 

To wake the young wish that may lead to heayes, 
Be all I seek. 


ODE TO MIDNIGHT. 


Welcome, welcome, to my soul, 
Is thy still hour, midnight! 
While meditation fills my breast, 
And ev’ry care is hush’d to rest, 
IL hail thee with delight! 
With thee I love, 
In thought to rove 
From earthly scenes of woe, to those of bliss abow, 


Yes, thine’s the welcome hour, 
Whien, wrapt in pensive ease, 
I oft, ’midst the deep calm around, 
Indulge in reveries profound, 
While sleep my pillow flees; 
And visions bright 
Burst on my sight, 


As Ido give unbounded wing to fancy’s airy flight. 


But now, while half the world 
Is sunk in slumbers deep, 
My bosom often heaves a sigh— 
The ‘dewy tear’ falls from my eye, 
1 cannot choose but weep— 
I weep to think 
Affection’s dearest link 
Will break, and each fond friend, ere long, in Death’s 
cold arms will sink. 


And is there no delight, 
Mix’d in the cup of grief? 
O yes, the joy that sparkles there, 
Will ev’n to forlorn despair 
Administer relief— 
*T'will yield to me, 
Tho’ silently, 
A solace that will calm the bitUrest pangs of agony. 


Thy awful glooms, midnight! 
Will shortly pass away, 
As the bright rays of morn divine, 
Upon the face of nature shine, 
And give the cheertul day; 
Then, when day’s reign 
To night’s domain 
Shall yield,—I’ll welcome thy return with fond delight 
again. CARLOS. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Profit and pleasure would you find, 
Read Chapone’s Letters on the Ming. 
In them strong sentiments appear, 

In language nervous, graceful clear. 

By them the “young ideas taught 
Flow best to shoot,” the tender thought 
Most happily is rear’d. May they 
Who female minds, when budding sway 
Their utmost cult ring care Lestow 

To make them beautifully blow. 

By them, in ev’ry stile of life, 

The friend, the mother, and the wife, 
Are taught, with dignity and ease, 

To shine, and while they shine, to please. 


FEMINARUM AMIOUS. 


In 
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SONNET TO THE SUN. 


Sinpendous orb, whose beams shed from on high, 
Dispensing radiant light and life to earth, 
Have gleam’d effulgent from creation’s birth, 
And still shall shine unquench’d to all eternity. 


What mortal eye undimm’d can on thee gaze ? 
Majestic, bright, serene, thou hold’st thy course, 
Almighty pow’r the inexhausted source 

From whence thou draw’st thy fieree and dazzling 


blaze. 


Me harl’d thee, flaming, through th’ werial way— 
His potent, awful fiat bade thee rise, 


And move in heavenly splendor through the skies, 


Tomark the rising and the setting day. 


In one bright stream shall shine thy glorious light, 
Tid thou and nature’s works be sunk in everlasting 


night. CARLOS. 


TO SANTIAGO. 


Dil olden Greece exulting dress 
With conquest’s greenest crown, 
The brows of classic demi-gods 
Who won the bright renown ; 
Attendant on Ais honor’d might, 
Triumphant in th’ Olympic fight ? 


And Rome, imperial queen! array 
With oaken diadem, 
Her champions hanghty from the fray 
Where monarchs bent to them ? 
Fach valiant deed, each warrior’s name, 
Did millions cheer with fond acclaim! 


Ia feudal fields of chivalry, 

Where wav’d in gorgeous fold, 
Baronial banners’ blazonry, 

did beauty grace the bold, 
With glory’s garland, midst the sound 
Of martial trumpets ringing round? 


Did thus each age delight to deck 
The vietor’s helm of pride, 
Whose lofty arm in single strength, 
An hundred foes defied ? 
And shall not Rapids’ hero have 
Mhe radiant wreath that waits the brave? 


For fierce in feats of arms as they 
Whom Grecian pans hail’@,— 

Or Roman chiefs, when heeatumbs 
Before their fury quail’d ; 

His mighty prowess still prevail’d, 

Though direst force and odds assail’d. 


As Jate on Natchez battle-plain, 
ln generous rage he rose, 

To wreak revenge for Cuney slain, 
And immolate his foes,— 


His dauntless deeds of death proclaim 
Francisco’s secondary fame. 


Then be the laurel chaplet his, 
Stern conqueror in that strife, 

And soon that glory blend with bliss, 
Through Santiago’s life— 

Amid the undying leaves be wove, 


The myrtie by the hand of Love. KATE. 


THE SHIPWRECK. 


A gallant ship flew o’er the waves, 
And dash’d the spray from her noble prow, 
And the wild sea and the tempest leaves, 
Ah! who would doubt her safety now? 
And o’er her deck as the watchmen tread, 
Or slowly —silently heave the lead; 
Often when high the billows swell, 
Is heard the cry—* all’s well, all’s well,” 


The wind has freshen’d toa gale, 
And high and rough the billows rise, 
And closely reef'd is every sail, 
But still before the wind she flies; 
And, ever and anon, the sea 
Flies o’er her guarters fearfally ; 
And every rope, and every sail 
Quivers and trembles in the gale, 


Dread darkness hung upon her now, 
And o’er the stormy deep; 
Deep terror Sat on every brow, 
For fear had banished sleep; 
They hear the sound of breakers neax, 
And many yield them to despair! 
While some more brave, prepare to Peave 
Their long lov’d dwelling for their grave. 


Still fiercely onward she is driven, 
And high by wild waves she is tossed, 
And many « prayer is sent to heaven— 
Alas! she strikes, and all is lost. 
On planks and svars they strive to save 
Their bodies from a watery grave; 
Bute’er they reach the distant shore, 
How many sink to rise no more! 


The wind now swept a naked deck, 
Her masis had blown by one—by one, 

And as the seamen leave the wreck, 
Loud shrieks of misery pass on: 

And the crasi the brave ship rending, 
With cries to heaven for merey blending ; 
Ah me, it was a sound too drear, 

For mortal heart to hear and bear! 


ALASCUS., 


LINES. 
What falls so sweet on summer’s flowers, 
As soit, refreshing, tepid showers; 
W hat bids the bud its sweets exhale, 
Like evening’s mildly whispering gale ? 
Yet sweeter, more delicious far, 
And brighter than the brightest star, 
Decking the intellectual sphere— 
Is Pity’s meek and baimy tear. 
What bids despair her arrows hide ? 
What checks affliction’s torturingt de 
What beals the wound of mental pain, 
And soothes the fev’rish throbbing bram, 
And bids ihe rending soul subside, 
Lulling to rest distrust and fear ? 
Soft Pity’s kind and holy tear! 
Yet not that Pity forin’d to give 
A pang which bids affliction live ; 
Not Pity that can taunting show 
Superior pride untouch’d by woe; 
Not pity, that with haughty smile 
Consoles—and murders all the while ; 
But Pity which is form’d to prove, 
The bond of faiith—the test oflove. OSG AR. 
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this life on the 25th of February, 1829, in the 80th 

r of his Mr. Hood was among the first 
who laid the foundation of the Methodist Society, 
in Philadelphia, and continued a worthy and accept- 
shle member thereof to the day of his death. 


Aod art thou gone! thou suffering man of God, 
Gone from a world of toil, of pain and strife— 

Rais’d by the virtue of redeeming blood, 

To share the glories of eternal life? 


Yes, happy soul, thy race on earth is run ; 
Call’d from thy toil by the eternal Wornp— 

* Servant of God arise, thy work is done, 

« Enter into the joys of Christ thy Lord.” 


Hoon, it was thine for sixty years to lead 

The trembling sinner to the throne of grace ; 
Yo pray in faith, the promises to plead, 
Tili Jesus showed the smilings of his face. 


*¥ was thine to mark the path thy Savioar trod, 
To worship in his courts with sacred awe, 
To hold communion with thy Father, God, 
Aud yield obedience to his holy law. 


’T was thine to join in FREEDOM’s sacred cause, 
To own no master but the God of love; 

To plead for equal rights, for egual laws— 

Laws—emenating from the throne above. 


*F was thine to lead the heaven aspiring choir, 

Qn lofty sounds Jehoval’s praise to bear; 

Bach note partaking of seraphic fire, 

While wondering angels stoop’d from heaven to 
bear. 


No# in the realms of uncreated light 

Thy voice is heard amidst the ransom’d throng— 
‘ Jesus accept the praise, it is thy right,” 

While Wilmer— Baker — Eastburn—join the song. 


RATER. 


SONG. 


My desrone! my dear one / 
Daylight now is breaking, 

Birds now sing on tree, in bower, 
The flowers now are waking ; 

Waking from their dewy sleep, 
Vheir balmy soft repose ; 

Leave thy rest then, gentle one, 
Hither come, my Rose. 


My dear one, my dear one, 
he rosy light of morning, 
Is stealing over hill and dale, 
All nature fair adorning— 
Fiowers smile through pearly dew, 
Like gems through chrystal gleaming, 
The violet, like thine eyes, my love, 
So blue, through tear-drops beaming. 


| my dear one, my dear one, 
prythee leave thy pillow, 
Thou lov’et to view the golden stm 
Rise brightly o’er the billow, 
Thou /ov’st to hear the happy birds 
Carol their matins free— 
Thou lov’st to be where nature is, 
SELIM. 


Sacred to the memory of John Hood, who departed | 
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“ J’we told st only to my Lute.” 
TO 


Wake not thy lute for me, sweet boy, 
Wake not thy lute for me; 

Nor let my way ward fate destroy 
Thy young heart’s mirth and glee. 


My own is like the sterile rock, 
Vhere never flowret grew; 
Bat some rude tempest’s deadly shook, 
Baie it there perish too. 


E’en the enchanted wreath that Love 
Around my temples twin’d, 
Bright as yon vesper star above, 
To Death has been consign’d. 


Then seek a heart whose kindred glow 
May bless thy coming years; 

Mine could no answering throb bestow, 
I can but give thee—tears! 


LAURA. 
THE PUZZLER. 


— 


ENIGMAS, 

Iam a word of six letters, am an enemy to 
the Turks, and no friend to the Greeks, yet 
sometimes visit both. My Ist, 3d, 4th, and 6th, 
attracts the attention of beaus and belles; my 
Ist, 3d, 2d, and 6th, looks sick; my Ist, 2d, 6th, 
and 3d, is an excuse; my Ist, 2d, 5th, and 4th, 
fills up a vacancy; my Ist, 5th, and 4th, is the 
name of a dog; my 2d, 6th, and 4th, is part of 
the human frame; my Od, 4th, 5th, and 6th, isa 
disease; my 3d, 4th, and 6th, is honorable; my 
3d, 2d, and 6th, is a pleasant drink; my 3d, Ist, 
and 6th, isa mischievous animal; my 4th, 8d, 2d, 
and 6th, is the dread of sailors; my 4th, 84d, 
and Ist, is an open space; my 4th, 2d, 5th, and 
6th, is adhesive; my 2d, 6th, 3d, and Ist, re- 
quires agility. 


A pudding has what every thing else has, and 
every thing else has what a pudding has—what 
has a pudding? 

I am a word of seven letters, and without me, no hous 
would be complete. My 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th is 
precious stone; my Ist, 7th, 6th, 3d and 4th is daily 
used for breakfast and supper; my Ist, 2d, 3d, 7th and 
4th is fascinating ; my 4th, Sd, 7th, Ist and 2d is the ex- 
ercise of soldiers, and &!so0, a disagreeable pertion of the 
year; my 2d, 6th, 5th, 7th and 3d is a Jewish Society ; 
ray Ist, 7th, 3d and 4th makes what gluttons do; my 
5th, 6th, Sd and 4th makes a piece of timber; my 5tb, 
6th, 3d and 7th is a rough animal; my Ist, 3d, 7th and 
6th is troublesome ; my 2d, 6th, 7th and 5th is a medi- 
cinal plant; my 2d, Sd, 7th and 6th is a swift animal ; 
my 2d, 6th, 3d and 7th makes a pleasing sensation; my 24, 
3d, 4th and 6th is a Scotch name of a place gga | 
all; my 2d, 3d, 7th and 4this an injury; my 5th, 7tb, 

Ist and 6th is a couple; my 7th, 3d, Ist and 6th is a trial 
of speed; my 3d, 7th, Ist and 2d is gay and cunning; my 
7th, 6th, $d and 4th is a quantity of paper; my 5th, 3d 
and 7th is a fastening; my Ist, 3d and 7th is a pleasant 
vehicle ; my 2d, 3d and 4th isa pleasant meat; my 6th, 
3d and 7th is a useful organ; my 3d, 7th and 4th isa 
member of the human body; my 7th, 3d and 4th isa 
domestic animal ; my 4th, 3d and 7th is destructive; my 
3d, Ist and 6th is a spot ; my 2d, 6th and 4th is the low- 
est part of a garment; my 2d, 6th and 7th is a “ 


Then dear one, eome to me. 


females ; tell what I am ? 
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